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Ladies’ and Girls’ Sea-side Suits, 
Figs. 1-6. 

Figs. 1 and 3,—Bronze Fame Svrr. The 
trimming for the skirt of bronze faille consists 
of side-pleated ruffles, ruches, and folds of the 
material ; the latter are corded with tilleul faille. 
The vest fronts are likewise of tilleul faille. On 
the bottom of the waist are set trimming pieces, 
which end in coat-tail basques in the back, and 
are lined with tilleul faille as shown by the illus- 
tration. Ruches of bronze faille, and tabs and 
bows, trim the waist. 

Fig. 2.—Bive Summer De Bice Surr. The 
skirt of this pale blue summer de bége suit is 
cut in tabs on the bottom, which are bound nar- 
row, and are edged with a side-pleated flounce of 
the material. The trimming for the over-skirt 
and square-necked Breton jacket consists of 





light and dark blue embroidered galloon. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—P.Lain anv Strivep Ecru Batiste Surr. 
The skirt and jacket are made of plain écru ba- 
tiste. The skirt is trimmed with a side-pleated 
flounce of the material, and the jacket with open- 
work galloon, buttons, and bows of gros grain 
ribbon. Similar galloon and bows form the 
trimming for the over-skirt, which is made of 
batiste, with stripes to match the galloon. The 
back edge of the left back bveadth is pleated and 
fastened on the right back breadth as shown by 
the illustration. Straw hat, trimmed with a 
gauze veil and a wing. 

Fig. 5.—Svrr ror Girt rrom 4 to 6 Years oup. 
The fronts and side forms of this pink batiste 
dress are cut in princesse shape, and a pleated 
breadth is set on in the back, which is finished 
with a band edged with needle-work. Similar 
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Fig. 1.—Bronze Fare Serr. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Bive Summer De 
Bice Suir. 


Fig. 8.—Bronze Fame Sort. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 





needle-work edging forms the rest of the trim- 
ming, White straw hat, trimmed with pink gros 
grain ribbon and a wing. 

Fig. 6.—Svrr ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
The trimming for this white batiste suit consists 
of needle-work edging, narrow bias strips stitched 
on, and buttons, Yellow straw hat, trimmed 
with yellow ribbon and an ostrich feather. 





GLIMPSES BACKWARD. 


OMETIMES it is one thing, sometimes anoth- 
er, and the every-day affairs as often suggest 
comparison or inquiry as abstruser topics. A 
lately fashioned drinking cup, one of those inde- 
scribably beautiful silver creations that must be 
studied to be appreciated—so delicate, so crown- 
ed with misty sheen, so elaborate in detail and 





graceful in proportion, as to crowd all others aside 
in the selection for a birthday offering—has chal- 
lenged comparison with those of historic memo- 
ry pressed by royal lips, with wonderings if our 
household prince will not as greatly enjoy his gift 
as did a certain boy-king (the same who, when 
but half a score of years had touched his brow, 
received upon his forehead, instead of a crown, 
a simple circlet of gold) his treasures brought 
from East Indian shores. We recall, in connec- 
tion with the name of England’s third Henry, 
that his boyish fancy was stimulated to possess 
a variety of oddly devised drinking cups, and that 
“divers” were brought to him from over. seas, 
daintily wrought by skillful artificers.. Of these 
goblets three were of cocoa-nut richly carved, but 
at what seems to us a ridiculously small price 
when we remember that they were to grace the 
royal table—two pounds nine shillings! Upon 
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Fig. 4.—PiLatn anp Srripep 
Ecru Batiste Svrr. 
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Fig. 5.—Suir ror Girt From 4 
To 6 YEARS OLD, 











Fig. 6.—Surr ror Girt FRoM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD, 
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the list recorded we find mention of a glass cup 
set in silver, one of alabaster, and yet others of 
crystal and agate. This royal household of the 
thirteenth century could boast of much rich and 
rare carved work. One article, “highly reputed 
of,” and a favorite with the youthful sovereign, 
was a gourd mounted in silver and set with pre- 
cious stones, It was valued at ten pounds sev- 
enteen shillings. 

More than a hundred years later another boy- 
prince came to the English throne. A very 
handsome lad he was, and, as was natural, loved 
pleasure more than business. And matters grew 
no better when he became a man. He too—this 
Richard Second—loved to have rich and costly 
table-ware to grace the royal board. From a 
maple-wood cup, of odd device and exquisitely 
polished, the young monarch often drank. It was 
a favorite goblet, and on the richly embossed rim 
of silver was traced this couplet, 


“In the name of the Trinitie, 
Fille this kup and drinke to me.” 


In two private collections in England are two 
strange drinking vessels—‘ bagpipe cups.” The 
“bag” holds the wine, and is supported on hu- 
man feet; arms strike out from the sides and 
play on the chanter, which is elongated from the 
nose of a grotesque face, while the hair is a mass 
of foliage. 

We once saw a horrible cup. It is one of the 
memories that cling to us in spite of all efforts 
to forget. It had been brought from the Feejee 
Islands, and had actually been used in celebra- 
ting some heathen orgies. Imagine a skull in- 
laid with a composition resembling pitch, that, 
when entirely hardened, is not unlike mosaic- 
work in general appearance; spices of pungent 
odor were heavily massed upon the crown, while 
the eye-sockets were filled with something resem- 
bling white asters; the jaw served as handle. 

This, too, was reckoned among the belongings 
of a royal household. Its owner doubtless might 
have it written of himself, “ King of the Cannibal 
Islands.” 
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0@ ~The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 25 contains a double-page 
engraving of the Battle of Taghir, a picture of the 
Sight between the Peruvian iron-clad “ Huascar” 
and the British ships “ Shah” and “ Amethyst,” 
and a variety of entertaining reading matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 


WEEKLY for September 1. 
\ E have often occasion to remark how 
vast and remote circumstances can 
affect minute matters about us, not only by 
way of the sun and moon, the seasons and 
tides and stars, but in the more direct af- 
fairsofmen. Who, for example, at the time, 
would have supposed that the great potato 
famine of Ireland should send its influence 
into our closets and drawers, among our 
dusters, mops, and dishes, in disorganizing 
the old system of domestic service in Amer- 
ica and inaugurating a fresh one, bringing 
about new ways, new faces, new customs, 
acquainting mistresses with new natures 
and new demands, driving the old “help” 
into mills and workshops and behind coun- 
ters, and abolishing the whole manner of 
the colonial life, as it had descended, so far 
as the kitchen and its appanage were con- 
cerned f 
Yet by making emigration necessary and 
desirable, it did all that and more, empty- 
ing a good half of Ireland upon our shores, 
and besides supplying multitudes of serv- 
ants, trained and untrained, supplying ad- 
ditional laborers for railways and all other 
industries, and, strange as it may seem, be- 
coming an active agency in building up-our 
national prosperity. It built up Ireland’s 
prosperity too; for the exhausted land took 
heart again, as one sometimes recovers from 
violent illness better than before ; the over- 
crowded country breathed freer, better sys- 
tems superseded the former system, pauper- 
ism changed to productiveness, and now 
the land blossoms like a rose, and the fam- 
ilies at home every here and there send for 
the errant sisters and brothers, just as the 
industries are pausing here, to go back and 
share their plenty; so that room is made 
once more for the ancient service of native 
hands—the ancient service, with the modifi- 
cations of the day, having neither the ser- 
vility nor the fealty of its former estate, a 
little too independent, it may be, a little 
too ready of retort, but with all that over- 
looked for the sake of neat, active, and in- 
telligent American bands and heads. Nor 





HELP IN MACEDONIA, 








is it only in the fact of room being made for 
them that they are welcomed now; they 
would have been welcomed long ago if they 
had been willing to come into our Mace- 
donia. 

We owe a great debt to our foreign help ; 
yet, for all that, it is only natural that we 
should prefer our own people in our own 
homes when we can have them there. Mu- 
tual forbearance goes a great way between 
mistress and maid, native and foreigner, 
Catholic and Protestant; but where the ele- 
ments are naturally so antagonistic, and the 
interests so utterly apart, assimilation is im- 
possible, there is always something foreign 
in the household, and there is disintegration 
at the very foundation of home; but with 
servants of our own race, religion, and hab- 
its, the family is complete. 

Now that the really long-open door has 
been entered, and American girls are begin- 
ning to accept household situations freely, 
we may expect them to do so with more and 
more frequency until it becomes the rule 
rather than the exception ; and we may look 
for harmony in the housekeeping depart- 
ments once more, and for a different subject 
of conversation among mistresses, when 
meeting, than the imperfections of their va- 
rious cooks and house-maids. But it has 
needed all the talking and complaining with 
which our ears so long have rung, to wake 
the American woman who is in need of work 
and money to the possibilities and advan- 
tages of the course she has at last decided 
totake. Now she is beginning to understand 
that it is no more derogatory to pride to do 
household work than any other work, that 
the labor of comb factories, hat factories, 
woolen factories, printing-offices, is as soil- 
ing and unclean and constant as any do- 
mestic labor, and that the privacy of a 
house, even where one works hard in it, is 
as agreeable as the exposure of shops where, 
through pouring rain or burning sun, one 
goes eafly and stays late, and stands all day. 

The goo@ and faithful American servant 
is always a part of the family; she makes 
its interests her own, and identifies herself 
with it; in return, the family that knows 
her, that has once enjoyed her, would not 
feel itself really a family without her. If 
she chooses, she has a life estate there. The 
chiidren grow up with her, and love her, 
and look out for her; master and mistress 
grow old with her, are accustomed to her, 
could not dispense with her. She receives 
the regard and consideration not of a slave, 
but of a friend; her comfort is cared for; 
her pleasures are not forgotten; knowing 
her place and keeping it, she has her part 
always in thefamily festivities, her station 
at the weddings, lief pleasant duties at the 
christenings, her seat at thé. funerals; she 
is essentially one of the household, and to 
be honored in her place, with an absence of 
all masterliness on the one side, but a pleas- 
ant reminiscence of old feudal love and serv- 
ice on the other. Ifshe marries, she has her 
outfit, and remains in some sort always a 
retainer ; if she stays in service, each year 
adds to her worth ; when she is ill, she is 
watched and tended; when she is old, an 
assistant is given, and she still stays mis- 
tress of her own domain; when she dies, she 
is buried like one of the race with whom she 
has made common cause. 

On the other hand, what has the worker 
in factory cr shop with which to counter- 
balance this life? Seldom any better wages, 
when board is considered, and the quality of 
the board ; not any more rest ; not any more 
time. She is on her feet as much ; she is as 
much at the beck and call of others. But 
she has none of the protection of a home, as 
a general thing, none of the comfort of a 
good mistress’s respect and friendship, and 
the love of little children. The manual 
part of her work may be more agreeable, 
and shé may wear a smarter gown. But 
there are many pleasures connected with 
the manual part of domestic service: the 
dress there may always be neat, and in the 
afternoon can be fine; and if the shop-girl 
has her evenings, so does almost every do- 
mestic servant who employs either system 
or industry about her work. Being’a part 
of the family, the domestic servant enjoys, 
too, a portion of whatever measure of con- 
sequence is theirs, and if chiefly as asreflect- 
ed light, yet nevertheless as a pleasant one ; 
and when she has shown her right to it, 
either through term of service or through 
the openly displayed confidence of her em- 
ployers, she has the consideration of all who 
frequent the house; it is felt and shown 
that she is understood to be a person of 
weight there; she has the respectability of 
the establishment; she is no solitary skir- 
misher on the skirts of society, she belongs 
to the main army. 

It would seem strange, it would, in real- 
ity, be nearly impossible, when, on the 
whole, the advantages are so strongly on 
the side of the domestic life and work, if 
they were not at last appreciated by the in- 
telligent. In their appreciation, and in the 
fact that American girls and women are 








now constantly to be found in such situa- 
tions, the great servant-girl question finds 
its own solution ; neatness, thrift, and order 
retake their old dominion, and peace sits 
down at the hearth-stone. 











FRIENDS. 


OST of us can probably count our 
friends on our fingers, and fortunate 
are we if there are not some digits to spare 
after the reckoning is made. We do not 
merely mean, in speaking of friends, those 
with whom we are intimately acquainted ; 
with whom we go shopping or sight-seeing ; 
who visit us often; who worship under the 
same creed, and contribute to the same mis- 
sions; who send us jellies when we are ill, 
and tell us our faults with a frankness which 
might be lovely in the abstract; who are 
always using the rod for our good, and who 
never hear an unflattering comment upon 
us or ours but they hasten to refresh us with 
the sweet morsel. We are apt to denomi- 
nate as friends those who are something 
more than mere acquaintances, who are 
connected with us by marriage or associa- 
tion, without reflecting that friendship sig- 
nifies something more than the interchange 
of pleasant civilities and costly gifts, some- 
thing beyond similarity of tastes and ambi- 
tions. The real friend is he who accepts 
you with all your imperfections on your 
head—who entertains, in truth, an affection 
for these same imperfections as component 
parts of yourself, without which you would 
not be you. He is never ready to prove his 
superiority of judgment or his pre-eminence 
in any respect, preferring rather to believe 
in equality; never seeks to gain the advan- 
tage; encourages without flattery ; never 
dreams of placing himself in competition 
with you; rejoices in your successes, mourns 
over your failures. Perhaps the reason why 
friends are so scarce is because the require- 
ments of friendship are so great ; few people 
are unselfish enough to meet them. Though 
“some men,” we read, “are born for friend- 
ship,” can not exist without burning incense 
before some shrine, there are many others 
almost incapable of the sentiment, who call 
one and another by the name of friend be- 
cause they happen to fancy the same cler- 
gyman, to agree respecting certain orthodox 
or heterodox opinions, are next-door neigh- 
bors, afford the same luxuries, dote on the 
same authors, but who criticise these friends 
with unsparing zeal, and whom any change 
of fortune or opinion would render frigid 
with indifference, while one of the funda- 
mental demands of friendship is that our 
regard shall be able to survive disagree- 
ment. We love our friend not for what he 
thinks, or knows, or believes, but for what 
he is; and there must be something more 
vital in the matter than the same respect 
for fashion, concurrence in the method of 
pickling mangoes, or an interest in the same 
Bethel societies, if it would outlive the 
touch-stone of familiarity. One should be 
allowed, moreover, to choose one’s friends, 
and not have them thrust upon one; nei- 
ther is it well to rush into friendship like 
a gushing school-girl, for, like every other 
growth, there is first the germ, then the 
shoot, and last of all, after patient discipline 
of sunshine and rain, arrives the perfect 
blossom. 





A LAST RESPECT. 


HERE is nothing in the way of iand- 
scape gardening and greensward dec- 
oration more beautiful than our cemeteries 
are in the summer season. Every device 
of taste and art has been lavished upon 
them. Monuments simple and ornate, the 
plain marble, the perfect statue, the urn 
overflowing with color, the velvet turf, the 
wealth of flowers, the vines and blossoms on 
every rock and in every cranny, the fount- 
ains, the hedges, the great sheltering trees— 
all combine to make little less than a Gar- 
den of Eden of each of these silent cities 
of the dead. The ancients themselves did 
no more honor, and no more lovely honor, 
to the dead than we do in our Greenwoods, 
our Mount Auburns, and Forest Hills, and 
Mount Olivets. The tombs of the CEcILIA 
METELLAS were the costly offerings of the 
very rich; but the greater portion of those 
that sleep in our cemeteries are a multitude 
of moderate means, whose slight individual 
contribution has made this abundant beau- 
ty. It is to be doubted if the Egyptian 
with his processions and festivals of flowers, 
if the Mexican with all his floating gar- 
dens, had any thing of the sort to show more 
charming to the eye than these most favor- 
ed burial-places of ours in the long days 
when sunshine and birds turn them from a 
place of gloom to one of gayety. Death is 
robbed by them of half his bitterness; he 
puts on a rosy, smiling mask. One feels 
that the place would be a pleasant place to 
linger in alive; one feels infinitely less sad- 
ness in laying one’s dear dead away in the 
midst of beauty and in the silent compa- 
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flowers ever lent, a grace, any Persian rose 
harvest, any pastoral procession preserved 
for us on a Greek frieze, excel, in its profuse 
prodigality of beauty in our cemeteries, the 
flower-scattering, with soldiery and music, 
of Decoration-day. 

Yet the charm of these cemeteries, on 
Decoration-day or on any other day, belongs 
chiefly to the larger cities and their neigh- 
borhood; and most of the present active 
generation can recollect when the ladies of 
their region took in hand the task of beau- 
tifying the resting-places of the dead, doing 
the gentle work till it became of sufficient 
magnitude for the gentlemen to interest 
themselves, when corporations were formed, 
land was bought, a superintending head 
was created, gardeners were employed, and 
the affair was conducted on a larger and far 
finer scale than when in the simple and in- 
experienced hands that first undertook the 
work. But to the present day, what is there 
more desolate and dreary than the usual 
country grave-yard, as it is called, placed 
upon some lonely and barren hill-side that 
could be used for nothing else, in the mid- 
dle of some flat plain, or at the cross-corners 
of some unused roads? Perhaps there is a 
solitary pine-tree, or there are some clumps 
of scrubby cedars in the lot, some wild roses 
and elder-berries growing on the stone walls; 
perhaps one or two families, more well to 
do than others, have fenced in their little 
portion and planted something there; but, 
as a rule, the graves are bare, the place is 
arid, and the thought of lying there under 
a gnarled and stunted bitter apple-tree or a 
rambling blackberry vine adds a new terror 
to death. 

It is always with added refinement of na- 
ture and habit that increased respect for the 
dead comes. When the rude village is more 
enlightened, when any thing arrives there 
to cause discussion and awaken thought on 
other subjects, the awakened thought is apt 
to turn also and take in the purport of that 
neglected and deserted spot. Then the la- 
dies hold a fair or a festival, and put what 
money-getting machinery they have into 
play, in order to procure new fences, and a 
gateway, and a monument to the old minis- 
ter who was for half a century, as the cus- 
tom used to be, a father to his people; and 
after that all do their best, each outvying 
the other, and some even select lots and 
adorn them when as yet they have none to 
lay in them. And we have observed this 
increased respect with increased refinement 
manifested in other ways connected with 
the treatment of the dead—in the quiet 
conduct of funerals, for instance, in the 
banishment of the subsequent feast, which 
would seem to have been but a remnant of 
the old wake, and in the greater length of 
time in which the dead are suffered to re- 
main in the place that shall know them no 
more, the delay in putting away the dear 
remains that once, although perhaps with 
quite as much love and sorrow, would have 
been hustled out of the house on the mor- 
row, in order that things might be restored 
to their normal course and life returned into 
its own channels. 

Yet doubtless even this increased respect 
may be made morbid; and it is a question 
if the rudest and most rustic funeral, with 
its musty rooms and overloaded table after 
the return to the house, is not in as good 
taste as the tremendous display of certain 
city funerals, with the wild extravagance 
of flowers that makes it impossible for those 
in average circumstances to bury their dead 
and feel that it has been done with decency, 
except at the cost of hundreds of dollars 
needed by the living, and subsequent debt 
and deprivation—a custom that, under ex- 
isting pressure, will perhaps never be re- 
duced till it is felt that weddings and fu- 
nerals, and all ceremonies touching the most 
intimate, private, and sacred relations, are 
to be conducted in the presence only of 
those most closely connected and concerned. 

Yet, if in certain cases ceremony is made 
so cumbersome that emotion is buried out 
of sight, in others ceremony is discarded 
and forgotten, and the chamber of death is 
avoided as if it were a chamber of horrors, 
instead of a room of state, the very ante- 
room of that life to come, for the slightest 
lifting of whose curtain the whole race are 
always so eagerly looking. Still, it is to be 
said that even that unaccountable fear is 
better than the almost unaccountable indif- 
ference of those accustomed to the perform- 
ance of the last duties. It is true that it 
is their business, and familiarity dulls the 
sharpest edge of pain; yet it is impossible 
to see how their sensibilities should be so 
entirely destroyed that no reverence re- 
mains. Yet, if it is the familiarity of cus- 


tom that withers all such feeling, what 
shall we say when we see the most stolid 
disrespect of all shown to the dead by rail- 
way officials, who comparatively but sel- 
dom have their handling, and by the em- 
ployés of expresses whose charge for such 
transportation is certainly so high that ev- 
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ery outward decency ought to accompany 
it? We are very indignant, as a people, 
when European travellers say hard things 
of us, accusing us of all our undoubted 
faults, inventing a few more, and allowing 
us but the rudest sensibilities; yet a trav- 
eller over more than one of our great rail- 
ways would have to shut his eyes if he were 
not willing to acknowledge, with a start of 
horror, that the critic is more than right. 
For we have ourselves seen, with our own 
eyes, on the platforms and in the doorways 
of freight-rooms, within the year, various 
boxes, each containing its inclosed coffin, 
not lying on the back as they should, but 
on the side, standing upright, and in more 
than one instance standing on the head! 
BEN JONSON, to be sure, was buried in an 
upright position, and his coffin, if not his 
bones, retains that position in Westminster 
Abbey to-day. But the majority of us pre- 
fer to be allowed a different position for 
ourselves, and will insist upon it for our 
friends, and the possibility of any thing dif- 
ferent, in the way of rough and careless 
handling, is something that comes home 
to us all in the event of our own removal 
after death, or of the removal of those dear- 
er to us than ourselves. And if the officials 
who have charge of such duty do not per- 
form it well, it is to the interest of the uni- 
versal public that they should be made to 
do so. Magnificent as the floral display of 
funerals may be, and lovely as the last re- 
pose of the cemetery is made, it is all doubly 
dust and ashes if insult and disgust are al- 
lowed to interfere with the rendering of our 
last offices of respect. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING. 

HILE certain laws of fashion and accepted 

ideas on the subject of mourning can not 
be wholly set at defiance, individual taste and 
feeling may be consulted with less gaucherie 
than in colored toilettes. Any one is not only 
excusable, but commendable, for not following 
the mere caprices of fashion in mourning attire ; 
such may govern those assuming “ compliment- 
ary” or merely formal mourning, but they may 
be fitly disregarded by one wearing the garb as 
a symbol of heart grief and loss. Whatever is 
conspicuous or ostentatious should be avoided by 
those who wish their sad colors to respect the 
memory of the dead, and shield the wearer from 
the notice of the world. The question of detail 
must be governed by instinct and circumstance 
more than by fashion, although certain rules and 
laws have a positive value of their own, and we 
are not holding up custom or a moderate degree 
of conventionality to uisdain. It is an advan- 
tage to have some set fashions for a period 
when the mind could not be perplexed by cut 
and trimmings; hence it is that for early and 
very deep black, laws are most clearly defined ; 
modifications may be employed later, and while a 
certain congruity is preserved, health and con- 
venience can be considered. 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


Bombazines even for widows’ mourning are 
fast losing favor, Henrietta cloths taking their 
place, to the great advantage of the wearer. 
Good qualities of Henrietta cloth are shown at 
$1, $1 50, and $2 a yard, double width; and al- 
though they can not be turned, they wear well, 
and are an excellent black. The same fabrics 
may be used without crape trimmings in second 
or lighter mourning, and are the only materials, 
except bombazine, recommended for widows’ 
wear, This should, however, be understood pure- 
ly as a question of fashion and efiquette, not pro- 
priety. 

From sixteen to twenty yards are employed in 
the manufacture of costumes—twenty-three and 
twenty-five will include the outside wrap. For 
second dresses, house toilettes in deep mourn- 
ing, street wear in the lighter period, cashmeres 
of course continue popular, but the tamise and 
paramattas are prettier in effect, and wear nearly 
as well. Good cashmere costs from $1 to $2, 
tamise the same, and while cashmere may be 
trimmed with silk to advantage, tamise only ap- 
pears very well when self-trimmed. The ques- 
tion of wearing black silk early in mourning 
is somewhat disputed, some elegant costumes 
weighted with crape being shown in that sim- 
plest and most effective of black materials, but 
we should say that it belongs to a time when the 
more sombre garb is laid aside, and when so 
much trimming of crape is not needed to pro- 
claim it the symbol of woe. Young people may, 
of course, wear it earlier, and a simple trimming 
of crape is soft and more effective upon silk than 
upon any other fabric. For a widow’s evening 
or dinner dress, after the first period of mourning 
has expired, nothing can take the place of a rich 
black silk, but the effect should always be in the 
quality chosen; an almost absolute lack of trim- 
ming is not an affectation when the richness of 
material is the excuse. With or without crape, 
such a silk may be worn in a widow’s “full 
dress ;” a young or unwidowed person will hard- 
ly go into large assemblages while any crape is 
needed in her costume, but plain silks and gauzes, 
with white or-lilac flowers and trimming, may be 
used for dress occasions. In fabrics the grays 
and lavenders which formerly reigned through 
one period of mourning are entirely “out”— 
when such a time has come now, the black may 
be laid aside, as the introduction of such hues 
was too purely a conventionality to be long re- 
garded by people of good taste and discernment. 








White, however, may now be used in some de- 
gree from the very first, bishop’s lawn, mull, or- 
gandy, linen, etc., being employed as a matter of 
health and convenience for collars and cuffs and 
morning dresses. 


COSTUMES. 


It seems singular that fashion should so far 
disregard good taste as to permit great elabora- 
tion in the style and trimming of garments in 
the deepest mourning. Dress styles in Henrietta 
and crape differ but slightly from those in the 
gayest hues—an evidence being that at leading 
establishments the same models frequently serve 
both purposes, and only in the case of a widow’s 
first garment a noted difference is seen. Such a 
dress should have a simple demi-trained skirt, 
with a fold of crape from half a yard to one 
yard in depth; three narrower folds may trim 
the skirt nearly to the waist, unless a polonaise 
or over dress be preferred, when it should have 
only a deep fold of crape, and crape buttons, 
collar, and cuffs; while, inside, linen, bishop’s 
lawn, mull, tarlatan, or lisse pleatings may be 
worn. The cuirass jacket is employed in this 
simple costume, while an outer wrap, either of 
Henrietta and crape or all crape, made over some 
lustreless gr black silk lining, is worn. If a 
house garment less heavily trimmed be desired 
for a widow, the Henrietta, trimmed with the 
same in folds or deep knife-pleatings, is recom- 
mended. For an elderly person the same style 
of dress is prescribed where the loss is very near, 
a parent or child requiring the same outward 
show of respect. A young person may even in 
first mourning have a lighter attire, and the dress- 
es shown as models for such instances are nearly 
all, as we have said, like those made up in col- 
ored fabrics. One costume of Henrietta cloth 
had the skirt demi-trained, with a box-pleating 
caught in rosette fashion, and banded with crape; 
the over-skirt, or rather upper drapery, was fast- 
ened down to the skirt, draped loosely half diag- 
onally, and finished at the sides with bows of 
crape; the waist, cuirass form, with a pointed 
back, rosetted pleatings trimming it from the 
belt to the cording, crape buttons being intro- 
duced in the curve of the rosette; the front had 
a Pompadour piece of crape consisting of tiny 
folds, fastened with a long bow at the bust; the 
cuff was of plain crape, two button-holes worked 
in silk at the outside having a narrow piece of 
pleated crape passed through them. A second 
jacket had a piece of crape inserted as a vest, 
with side pieces of Henrietta cloth buttoning 
across between the bust and the belt, the edge 
of Henrietta cloth lying on the vest being corded 
with crape. 

Upper draperies or over-skirts in the black 
materials are now cut the length of the cloth, 
thus draping in a softer, prettier fashion, and 
cutting without seams, and to much better ad- 
vantage. This style, it is predicted, will be used 
exclusively in all wool fabrics the coming season. 
Black silk for deep mourning, or at least such 
mourning as could include the fabric, should be 
rich and made up simply. The bonnet silks be- 
gin at $1 75, and range thence to $6 and $8, an 
excellent medium quality being shown at $2 50. 
The Gourd et Croiyat and other French silks range 
from $2 to $6, American silks from $1 to $5. 
The better qualities are, as every one knows, the 
best economy, since less material is used, and 
the durability balances the additional expense. 
Crape, of course, may be used in bands and pip- 
ings and whalebone fringe. Some dresses made 
after the most fashionable models have sweep- 
ing trains and heavy folds of crape, while others 
of the richest silk have the widely pleated back 
breadths, princesse front, and straps of crape 
finished with buttons across the waist. With 
any costume of this kind an idea of first mourn- 
ing can hardly be associated. 


GRENADINES, 


Grenadines in the plain cross-bar are used for 
first mourning costumes now; those with silk 
stripe belonging to the second period. They 
should be made simply over black silk, deep 
knife-pleatings on the under-skirt, and three to 
five bias folds on the over dress or upper drapery. 
Silk stripe or fanciful grenadines, used in second 
mourning, may be made according to individual 
taste. The wool grenadines at $1 a yard are 
firm and soft in texture, wear well, and may be 
used as a second costume in first mourning. 
These have a small open-work figure in the 
wool, or a stripe, and are shown in the usual 
silk and grenadine widths. Black gauze and net 
are used for evening dresses, with black gros 
grain ribbons. 

BONNETS. 


The forms used in widows’ bonnets are but 
slightly changed, the radical improvement being 
in the veil, which now, in many cases, is merely 
fastened at the back of the hat, and may be drawn 
across the shoulder lightly, while a face veil of 
plain black net, never dotted, may be worn in 
front. So many cases of skin disease were the 
result of heavy crape falling over the face, that 
custom has at last pronounced the once indis- 
pensable widow’s veil no longer a necessity ; of 
course this applies equally to other wearers of 
mourning ; it is not considered unconventional 
among young people to dispense with a crape 
veil of any kind; the face veil may be edged with 
fringe, if desired, but never with lace. Bonnets in 
mourning have the shapes of the day covered with 
crape, silk and crape; or are of chip, for summer 
wear, with crape and silk, or flower trimmings, 
according to the period of mourning. Simplicity 
is considered even by our present luxurious mon- 
itress, and the finest bonnets have only two folds 
of crape trimming fastened with a knot at the 
back, and a second knot forming the face trim- 
ming. A chip hat had a side wreath of exquisite 
black flowers, black net scarfing the left side, and 
coming loosely under the chin: price $15. 





WRAPS. 


Mcurning wraps in the same shapes as those 
worn in colors are shown in great variety, crape- 
covered silk, Henrietta cloth like the costumes, 
and for elderly ladies long sacques being chiefly 
worn. Lace, of course, is out of the question un- 
til mourning becomes chiefly the choice of black 
in preference to colors ; fichus for summer wear, 
of Henrietta and crape, are tied loosely below the 
bust, a silk and crape costume being prettily fin- 
ished by a fichu of similar materials. A long 
piece may be worn crossed and tied at the back 
of the belt in a loose knot; these are more be- 
coming to stout figures than the fichu ending in 
front. Sleeveless jackets of the dress material, 
double-breasted, with two rows of buttons, are 
also worn, the back fitting half-tight and never 
belted in, while wide pocket flaps are worn on 
the front pieces. The Breton, of course, is used 
even in deepest mourning; for second wear lustre- 
less galloons are sold for trimming. The coach- 
man’s jacket, created by Worth and Pingat earli- 
er in the season, is reproduced with good effect in 
silk and crape; this has the jacket fitting closely 
and the round livery cape just covering the shoul- 
ders, but it could only be worn in mourning with 
good effect where dressy materials were employed. 

VARIETIES. 

White linen without edging or trimming may 
be worn after the first three months of deepest 
mourning. If the mourning be for any but a 
parent, husband, or child, linen may be worn at 
once, crape at the neck being pronounced un- 
wholesome, and consequently in bad taste. If 
any trimming is desired, three or five rows of 
cording on collars and cuffs are a suitable finish. 
No lace can be worn in first mourning; Valen- 
ciennes or fine Honiton are the first allowed by 
fashion. Lisse pleatings may be used from the 
first, and where a great deal is needed, it is well 
to buy this by the yard, at 60 cents to $1, cutting 
it in strips for collar and sleeves, and ironing 
down a hem (it can not well be stitched); and 
then, after basting the pleats, lay between two 
pieces of linen and press hard and quickly with 
a hot iron. If carefully done, good neck and 
sleeve ruffles or pleatings may be easily manu- 
factured. 

Handkerchiefs need not, as formerly, have the 
ostentatiously deep black band ; a very fine white 
hem-stitched handkerchief is all that is required ; 
or a muslin one with black embroidered edge is 
stylish, and may be worn from the first. 

Onyx, jet, and bog-wood are the conventional 
mourning ornaments, but too much jet is certainly 
not good taste, and cheap jewelry is, in a mourn- 
ing costume, especially vulgar. 

Gloves in very dark shades of steel gray are 
now used in mourning; the gants de Suéde, in 
these tints as well as black, are popular. These, 
with the soft inside finish, begin at $1 75 for the 
best quality, three buttons ; $2 25 for six buttons. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; A. T. Srewart & Co.; ArNotp, Cox- 
staBLE, & Co. ; and Mademoiselle Coupen. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Srpney Everett, the new Secretary of 
Legation at Berlin, is forty-three years old, and 
the oldest surviving son of the late Epwarp 
Everett. He is a graduate of Harvard, and for 
the last ten years has resided mostly in Europe. 
Like all the Everetts, he is an accomplished 
man. 

—Hon. Cares Francis ApAms is happy in 
being able, but unhappy in being compelled, to 
pay about one-twentieth of the whole amount 
of the taxes levied this year in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. 

—Mrs. Ropert C. WINTHROP and Miss Gror- 
GIANA BoUuTWELL, daughter of the Hon. GzorcE 
8. BouTWELL, have qualified as members of the 
advisory board of women to the Tewksbury alms- 
house inspectors. 

—President WuirTs, of Cornell University, says 
he quite agrees with the as of Sir RoBertT 
PEEL that ‘Augsburg is the finest city in Eu- 
rope.”? But he laments the changes that have tak- 
en place in the Hotel zu den Drei Mohren, the 
oldest hostelry in Europe. It formerly wasa part 
of the old palace of the Fuacrrs, the banker 

rinces of Augsburg, but for four hundred years 

t has been an inn, and has entertained, as the au- 

tographs in its registers show, half the emperors 
and kings who have ruled in Europe within that 
period. One of the Fuaesrs lent enormous 
sums to CHARLES the Fifth. That monarch vis- 
ited Augsburg and dined with the banker. While 
the dinner was in progress the host ordered a 
fire of cinnamon wood—then a costly article—to 
be kindled in the fire-place, upon which he threw 
the emperor’s bonds, thus canceling the debt. 
A few years ago the room in which this act of 
hospitality was performed still existed in its 
pen ep state—a fine old apartment, with carved 
ceiling and mantel; but President Wurrz’s let- 
ter says that it has been transformed into the 
breakfast-room, and the celebrated fire-place is 
now at the end of a corridor. 

—The President and Mrs. Hayes have been in- 
vited to a hospitality hitherto never extended to 
a President, and never to any woman in the 
United States. The abbot of the Trappists, at 
Gethsemane, Kentucky, has invited them to vis- 
it the monastery during their proposed visit to 
Louisville. By the rules of this rigorous order, 
no woman is allowed within the walls of their 
monasteries unless she be “‘ the wife of the ruler 
of an empire, kingdom, or republic;’’ and should 
Mrs. Hayes accept the invitation, it is said that 
she will be the first American woman who has 
ever seen the inside of such an establishment. 
The monastery at Gethsemane is one of the two 
Trappist communities in this country, the other 
being near Dubuque, Iowa. It was founded in 
1848 by monks from the parent institution at Ci- 
teaux, France. The spacious buildings are in 
the form of a quadrangle, the interior space be- 
ing occupied by a garden of rare flowers, and 
within the walls are understood to be many 
paintings of great value brought from the moth- 
er country. As is known, the monks of the or- 
der are bound by the strictest vows to the hard- 








est manual labor, to unusual abstinence in food 
and water, and to perpetual silence. The abbot, 
who is a well-born Frenchman, shares with the 
humblest monk all these observances, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the last—else the recep- 
tion of the Presidential party would be dull in- 
deed. He added to his invitation (transmitted 
through General PenneBaker, U.S.A., in charge 
of the department at Louisville) the assurance 
that the President’s reception at the abbey 
“should be marked by all the distinction shown 
to the ruler of u great nation.” 

—CHARLOTTE Harris, of Boston, has given 
the Charlestown branch of the Public Library 
$10,000, the interest of which is to be devoted 
to the purchase of books published prior to 1850. 
Her private library is also given to the same in- 
stitution. 

—Miss Jut1a Lanspoung, a Kentucky young 
lady, who distinguished herself during the war 
by protecting Confederate prisoners from the 
fury of a mob—they were afterward safely con- 
veyed to prison—has in her possession a curious 
medal presented to her by General Joun C. 
BRECKINRIDGE. On the face is carved: ‘ Pa- 
trona, Bavariae, 1772,’ in a circular form. With- 
in the circle is the Virgin Mary holding on her 
left knee the infant Jesus, her feet resting on a 
crescent or half-moon. A halo of light sur- 
rounds the head of the mother and child. On 
the reverse is inscribed: ‘* Presented to Miss 
JuLIA LaANsDOUNE by Gen. J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, 
August, 1871.” A Cincinnati jeweler did the 
work, and the coin was one given General 
BRECKINRIDGE by a Confederate soldier on his 
death-bed, and carried by the ex-Vice-President 
all through the Confederacy and his European 
exile, so that, as he naively remarked, ‘I never 
was without a dollar in my pocket.” 

—Dr. EDWaRD WARREN, who took s0 con- 
spicuous a part in the famous WHARTON poison- 
ing case in Baltimore, and subsequently became 
surgeon-in-chief of the Egyptian army, has been 
requested by the Khedive to obtain the services 
of a large number of American physicians and 
surgeons for his army. 

—Canon Farrar, of Westminster Abbey, and 
author of that remarkable work, The Life of 
Christ, has excited the highest admiration of 
Mr. EpWaRD EGGLESTON, in a recent letter to 
the Brooklyn Times. He regards him as one of 
the very foremost of living preachers, The Ab- 
bey was filled when he preached. ‘The canon,” 
says Mr. EGGiesTon, “ has a pure and lofty soul, 
eagerly seeking the highest ends. And then he 
has that sturdy English pluck that knows no 
faltering. He. sets forth admirably the contrast 
between ‘that glorious young Greek,’ ALEXAN- 
DER, drinking himself to death in self-indul- 
gence, and the poor, brave, free old Socratss, 
with his cup of poison. He pronounced a noble 
eulogy on CROMWELL and the Puritans. It was 
a brave thing todo. Right among all the mon- 
umental decencies of Westminster Abbey he 
praised the regicide Puritans in the very Abbey 
whose treasures the Roundheads had rifled, and 
whose tombs they had broken. Then he de- 
picted the wickedness of the Restoration period, 
when England’s licentious king took subsidies 
from France. He called Cuarues II. a‘ perjured 
recreant now sleeping in the vaults of this Ab- 


bey.’ He spoke strongly on the subject of in- 
temperance. While he was speaking, quietly, 


bravely, and with a certain felicity of epithet 
and phrase that moved the audience like elec- 
tricity, the sun struggled through the clouds 
and shot a golden stream into the windows of 
the clear-story above, which fell away down a 
hundred feet or so through the lofty chancel, 
until it lighted on the preacher. All the thou- 
sand associations of the Abbey rushed upon me 
at once, and tears came to my eyes. For now 
there was a soul in it—it was not only the bury- 
ing-place of brave men, but the battle-field of a 
brave man. God has not left Himself without a 
prophet even in this our day, to stand in this an- 
cient place and speak His words to the people.” 

—A few days ago, as Company E, at Fort Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was passing in review before Gen- 
eral SturGis’s house, he came out of the door 
with a guidon in his hand, and ordered a halt. 
On the porch were the general’s family, dressed 
in deep mourning. The general, with his eyes 
full of tears, addressing Lieutenant De Rupro, 
said, “I am charged by my wife to present your 
company with this guidon in remembrance of 
our dear son, who was attached to it when he 
was killed. I hope you will appreciate it; take 
good care of it, and honor the memory of our 
dearly loved boy.” The lieutenant took the gui- 
don in his hand, raised it, and replied: ‘“‘ Dear 
general, I thank you and Mrs. Sturgis in the 
name of my company. This guidon will guide 
them and myself to revenge the blood of your 
son, and I assure you that nobody shall capture 
it while a man of my command lives, for we 
shall defend it with the last drop of our blood.”’ 
The general’s son, Lieutenant JoHN SturGis, it 
may be remembered, fell in CusTER’s fatal bat- 
tle, and, at his father’s request, was buried on 
the field of valor where he fell. 

—Mr. Jupau P. BeNJAMIN’s speedy admission 
to the dignity of Queen’s counsel at the British 
bar is owing to the fact that he was born in one 
of the British West India Islands, and, therefore, 
born a British subject. In infancy he came to 
this country. His professional income was large 
before he entered public life. In the famous Al- 
maden quicksilver mine case his fee was $20,000. 
But the largest fee in that case was $240,000, 
paid to the late Ropert J. WALKER. Large fees 
were also paid to the late Epwin M. Stanton 
and JEREMIAH 8. BLacK. The case was one of 
immense importance, involving many millions, 
and the counsel were not overpaid. It is an in- 
teresting and sorrowful fact that Mr. WALKER, 
with all his great ability as a jurist and financier, 
lost every dollar of this large fee by investing 
the whole amount in Sir Morton Peto’s grand 
railroad swindle, and left his family in poverty. 
Mr. BENJAMIN was alike unfortunate or improv- 
ident in his investment of his large profession- 
al revenues. Sugar-planting swept off about 
$200,000, Tehuantepec a large amount, and a 

uano speculation in South America the remain- 

er of his hard earnings. Finally, the downfall 
of the Confederacy drove him a fugitive from 
our country. In an open boat, rowed by a ne- 
gro, he passed from Florida to Nassau, where 
he landed with a single dollar in his pocket. 
The war had destroyed every vestige of his prop- 
erty. Now, however, he is the very foremost 
lawyer at the English bar, with an income much 
larger than that of any other English lawyer, 
and with a social as well as professional position 
that leaves nothing to be desired. 
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Fig. 1.—Porr Russe anp Crocuet 
Borper ror Caitpren’s Dresses. 
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Fig. 1—Emsromerep Towet.—[See Fig. 
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stripes are embroidered. 
of the border for the towel Fig. 1. 
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Embroidered 
Towels.—Vi- 
enna Cross 
and Double 
Satin Stitch. 
Figs. 1-4. 
tow- 
of which 
Figs. 1 and 3 
show sections 
in reduced size, 
are of white 
Turkish towel- 
ing, with close- 
ly woven stripes 
four inches and 
a half wide, 
and edged with 
knotted fringe 
at the bot- 
tom. The close 


Fig. 2 shows a section 


The star fig- 


ures are worked with blue cotton in double satin 
stitch, and the rest of the embroidery is worked 
in cross and double satin stitch and in 


Holbein-work with red cotton. 
border shown by Fig. 4 for the towel 
Fig. 3 the squares are worked with blue 
cotton, the centre with red cotton, the 
star in cross stitch with red cotton, and 
the ornaments in Holbein-work with 
After finishing the em- 
broidery tie the fringe, which is com- 


blue cotton. 


posed of rows of 
transposed double 
knots (described on 
page 501 of Bazar 
No. 32, Vol. X.), 
with the lengthwise 
threads. For the 
fringe of the towel 
Fig. 1 tie three more 


rounds of double knots into the thread strand, and finish the 
work in the same manner. Tie each tassel with colored cotton, 


and cut the fringe even. 


Point Russe — Crochet Borders for Children’s 


In the 







Fig. 1.—Gotp Scatres.—[See Fig. 2.] 


resses, Figs. 1 an 


Tuese borders are worked with colored cotton on braid three- 
quarters of an inch wide, which is furnished on both sides with 
For the border Fig. 1 run honey-comb braid on 
one side with pink cotton, going back and forth, and on the oth- 
er side with blue cotton, in doing whieh always carry the thread 
underneath the loose threads of the braid. On the side run 
with blue cotton crochet with similar cotton one round as fol- 
Always alternately with 1 sc. (single crochet) fasten to- 
gether the next two loops, 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 chain 
stitches and 1 sec. on the first of these). 


woven loops. 


lows: 
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The round on the other 
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Batiste Pourrs. 


side of the border is worked in the same manner with pink 


Het 
ail (inet: 





[SepremBer 1, 1877. 





The design of the bor- 
der Fig. 2 is worked in 
half-polka stitch with blue 
cotton, and the single 
stitches are wound with 
similar cotton. For the 
cross figures run every two 
raised crosswise threads 
three times with pink cot- 
ton as shown by the il- 
lustration, and catch the 
loose threads with a loop 
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of blue cotton. On the 








edge of the braid work 
always 2 rounds as fol- 





Grrt’s Warer-proor CroaK.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 5, Page 557.] 


For pattern and Eng tion see Suppl. 
PaNo. L, Figs. 18, 1-10. ¢ 
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Emsromerep Work-BaskEt. 
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Fig. 3.—Emsrowrren Towrt.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Sutrt Bosom CLOSED 
THE SIDE. 





No. 100, as follows: 


lows: 1st round 
(with pink cot- 
ton). — Always 
alternately with 
1 sc. fasten to- 
gether the next 
two loops, 2 ch. 
(chain _ stitch). 
2d round (with 
blue cotton),— 
Always _alter- 
nately 1 sc. on 
the next 2 ch, 
in the preceding 
round, 2 ch. 


Embroidered 
Work-Basket. 


Tus basket is 
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Fig. 2.—Pomr Russe anp Crocnet 
Borper ror Cuipren’s Dresses. 





Crocuet EpGinG For LINGERIE. 


made of wicker-work and black polished split bam- 


boo, and is furnished with a lid, with handle. 


The lid 


is trimmed on the edge with prune-colored silk, on 
which is set a pointed border of pink silk. Cut one 
piece of prune-colored silk seven inches and a quarter 
wide, and of the length required, fold it lengthwise 
through the middle, sew it through for a shirr seven- 
eighths of an inch ‘from the fold, and after working 
the embroidery run elastic cord "through the shirr. 






Fig. 2.—Case wit Goip Scaues.—[See Fig. 1.] 


On both sides of the shirr 
work rows of chain stitches 
with pink saddler’s silk, and 
work the ornaments, consist- 
ing always of three diagonal 
button-hole stitches in trans- 
order, with similar silk. 

‘or the pointed border cut 
of pink silk and net inter- 
lining one piece each of the 
requisite length from Fig. 
79, Supplement, and embroid- 
er it with prune-colored silk. 
For the embroidery first 


stretch the threads in squares, and fasten the intersection points 
on the foundation with cross stitches of similar silk. The outer 
squares are finished with knotted stitches of prune-colored silk. 
The rest of the embroidery is worked in chain and half-polka 
stitch as shown by the illustration. 
bows of pink silk ribbon. 


The lid is trimmed with 


Mignardise and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 


Ts insertion is worked with mignardise and crochet cotton, 
lst round (on one side of the mignardise). 
—»* 1 se. (single crochet) on the next loop, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 
8 sc. on the next 8 loops, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 
(on the other side of the mignardise).—>+ With 1 short treble 
crochet fasten together the 5 loops in the next hollow, twice 
alternately 4 ch., with 1 sc. fasten together the next two loops; 


2d round 


then 4 ch., and repeat from *. This completes one-half of 


the insertion. 


The other half is worked in the same manner, 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































cotton. For design see Supplement, No. XXX., Fig. 79. but in the 1st round of the second half fasten single stitches 
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Fig. 2.—Empromwrry ror Towst, Fic. 1. 














































































































‘ig. 4.—Emprowery ror Towet, Fig. 3. 
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Point Lace Bram, MigNarpise, AND CrocHet Cover ror TomLerre CusHION. 


to the Ist round of 
the first half, ob- 
serving the illus- 
tration. 


Stand with 
Letter Scales. 

Tue foot of this 
stand is of carved 
wood, polished 
black, and trimmed 
with an embroidered bor- 
der worked on pinked 
white cloth with colored 
silk in satin stitch. The 
top of the stand, which 
is connected with the 
scales, and the round 
plate are of metal. When 
the letter is placed on 
this plate, the hand indi- 
cates the weight on the 
dial plate. 


Point Lace Braid, 
Mignardise, and 
Crochet Cover for 
Toilette Cushion. 
Tus cover is worked 
with point lace braid 
woven as shown by the 
illustration, mignardise, 
and crochet cotton, No. 
120. It consists of ro- 


settes worked separately, which are set in small 
squares formed of mignardise. 
ished with a border composed of loops of mi- 
To make the cover first arrange the 
mignardise into thirteen squares as shown by 
the illustration, and fasten it at the intersection 
points with several stitches. 
settes, which require each four figures of the 
braid, the ends of which are fastened together, 
in the following manner: 1st round.—Beginning 
at the middle, * work 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 
chain stitches and 1 single crochet on the first of 
these), 12 ch. (chain stitch), but after the fifth of 
these fasten to the next of the four figures one- 
third from the end (to do this drop the stitch 
from the needle, insert the latter at the respect- 
ive point, and draw the dropped stitch through), 
and after the eighth of the 12 ch. fasten to the 
next figure one-third from the beginning, 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the first of the 12 ch. worked 


gnardise. 





Fig. 1.—Smx Gauze AnD 
Lace Cravat Bow. 


The edge is fin- 


Next work the ro- 





Fig. 1.—Srecracte Case.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XI, Fig. 44. 


previously, and repeat three times from >, but 

at every repetition, after the 5th of the 12 ch., fasten always 
to the same figure to which the last fastening was done; 
finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first st. (stitch) in this round. 
Fasten the thread and cut it off. For the middle 5 of the 
13 rosettes work always a 2d round, in which the joining to 
the small square inclosing the rosette is done at the same 
time, as follows (each side of these middle 5 squares should 
count 15 loops): > 6 de. (double crochet) separated each by 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gir. FRoM 
4 10 6 Years otp.—Fronr. 

[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and serene see Sup- 


plement, No. XVIL., Figs. 


62 and 63. 


5 ch. on the next of the 
four figures in the ro- 
sette (on the other side), 
but always fasten the 
middle stitch of the mid- 
dle 3 of these ch. scal- 
lops to the first, third, 
and fifth of the 
middle 5 loops on 
one side of the 
square, 5 ch., 1 de. 
on the next cord 
connecting two fig- 
ures, 20 ch., but aft- 
er the seventh of 
these fasten to the 
loop before the last 
on the same side to 
which the fastening 
has already been 
done, and after the 
13th ch. fasten to 
the second loop on 
the next side of the 
square, 1 se. on the 
last de. 5 ch., and 
repeat three times 
from * ; finally, 1 
sl. on the first de. 
in this round. For 
the eight rosettes 


Sranp witH LeTrer ScaLes. 








Ficuu, Fie. 1. 
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Gros Grain anp Guirvre Dress.—Bacx.—For Front, 
see Fig. 1, Page 557.—[For description see Supplement.] 





EMBROIDERED CHaiR-PILLOW. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXIX., Fig. 78. 









Fig. 2.—Risson Corrrure with 


Ya 





EMBROIDERED Tipy. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXVIII, Fig. 77. 


Fig. 1.—Brvusn Stann.—([See Fig. 2, 
Page 557.] 


as close together as on the sides. 
together. 





Fig. 2.—Sprctacte Casz.—[See Fig. 1.] 
N For design see Supplement, No, XI., Fig. 44. 


LACE AND 
RIBBon 
CRAVAT 

Bow. 
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of a different 
shape inside of 
the squares on 
the outer edge 
work the 2d 
round in a dif- 
ferent manner 
to correspond, 
observing the il- 
lustration. Fill 
the free spaces 
on the outer edge 
with a figure cro- 
cheted as follows: 
Four times  alter- 
nately 1 p., 1 ch. 
loop composed of 22 
ch., and 1 se. on the 
first of these, but 
fasten three of the 
ch. loops to a hol- 
low in the mignar- 
dise as shown by the 
illustration ; finally, 
1 sl. on the first st. 
in this figure. Next 
work the border on 
the outer edge as 
follows: 1st round. 
—Beginning at one 
corner, * work 4 
sc. separated each 
by 5 ch. on the mid- 
dle four free loops 


of the mignardise, + three times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the sec- 
ond following loop; then 13 ch., 2 
te. (treble crochet), working the 
first on the fourth following loop 
and the second on the 14th ch. in 
the next ch. loop, and working off 
the upper veins together, 10 ch., 


9 se. on the 
following ch. 


middle 9 st. in the 
loop, 10 ch., 2 te. as 


before, working the first on the 
9th ch. in the next ch. loop, and 
the second on the fourth follow- 
ing loop of the mignardise, 13 ch., 
1 se. on the fourth following loop 
of the mignardise, 5 ch., pass over 
one loop; these last 5 ch. form the 
centre on one side of the square. 


Repeat once 


in reversed order to 


+, and then repeat three times 


from > ; 


ch., the first 


finally, 1 sl. on the first 
se. in this round. 


2d round.—4 
3 of which count as 


first de., then always alternately 1 
de. on the second following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch., but in doing this 
take a piece of mignardise, and always after the 5th de. fasten to the 21st 
loop on one side of the mignardise, so that scallops are formed; on the four 
corners the intervals should be smaller, so that the scallops may come just 


The ends of the mignardise are sewed 
8d round.—On the wrong side of the work, going from right to 


left, so that the scallops are turned upward, * with 1 sec. fasten together two 


corresponding loops in the hollow of 
each scallop as shown by the illustra- 
tion, 1 ch., fasten to the opposite loop 
on the other side of the mignardise, 5 
ch., pass over the middle 2 loops in 
the next hollow, fasten to the next loop, 
1 ch., and repeat from *, but in every 
repetition always join the 
same scallop, to which the 
fastening has already been 
done, with the next scallop. 


Spectacle Case, Figs. 
’ 1 and 2. 4 


Tuts black leather spec- 
tacle case is furnished with 
a flap with a metal clasp. 
The case is ornamented with 
embroidery as shown by 
Fig. 2, for which transfer 
the design given by Fig. 44, 
Supplement, to the materi- 
al, and work the embroid- 
ery with brown silk in point 
Russe, 


Embroidered Tidy. 


Tats tidy is worked on 
very fine écru canvas with 
colored filling silk, Trans- 





\ 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL FRox 
4 to 6 YEARS oLD.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XVIL, Figs. 62 and 63, 
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fer the outlines of the design given by Fig. 77, 
Supplement, to the material, work the large star 
figures with red, yellow, green, and blue split fill- 
ing silk in satin stitch, and edge them with half- 
polka stitches of black split filling silk. The 
small design figures are worked with black silk 
in satin stitch. Half-polka stitches of similar 
silk form the connection between the separate 
design figures.. The borders which edge the de- 
sign are worked in point Russe with brown split 
filling silk in three shades, and are filled in the 
centre with similar stitches of red silk. The 
edge of the tidy is finished with knotted fringe. 





NOBODY CARES. 


How the tide flows, 

How the wind blows, 

How the time goes, 

Nobody knows. 
And this is our life and all that it bears, 
Till death comes and snatches us up unawares— 
Who wonld have thought it? Nobody cares. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FROM THE THRONE OF LIONS. 








Lapy Herren Darrett had remained at the 
Bedford until Grunden had completely fitted up 
the mansion according to her ladyship’s own ex- 
clusive taste: in a style surely never before seen 
‘upon the earth. A curve, a line, an angle, not in 
exact symmetry, not the most gorgeous of hues, 
not the very quintessence of barbarian taste, and 
the feature was objected to and must be removed, 
even though involving days of labor. Cleopatra 
was not more fastidiously sumptuous or outrage- 
ously inelegant. That fossil chieftain the old 
Lord Darrell, who stood in wholesome awe of his 
haughty and overbearing daughter, and who could 
have contented himself with the humble lodge at 
the gates of one of his estates, viewed the surfeit 
of magnificence preparing for their habitation 
with a sort of stupor. To remonstrate with Lady 
Helen was, if not certain execution, the next thing 
to it, for it was the process of being slowly frozen 
to death. The glance of Lady Helen’s eyes, if 
directed in indignation or scorn, was more scath- 
ing than the lightning; but the blighting and 
withering effect of Lady Helen’s voice, when 
Lady Helen chose, defies similitude. All her life 
long, pride had been no name for the quality she 
pre-eminently possessed ; but, after a certain dis- 
aster never mentioned by herself or father—a 
private catastrophe the well-bred forget as quick- 
ly as possible—Lady Helen’s whole innate hauteur 
became consolidated to an intensity of bitterness 
without any parallel and without any precedent. 

When Lady Helen condescended to allow her- 
self to be loved by a mortal, condescended to 
permit that mortal to wed her, it was in a cold 
and queenly style and after the fashion of a mar- 
ble Juno, There was abundance of exquisite 
languor, an excess of polished graciousness, but 
never a shade of warmth beyond the rare splen- 
dor of her robing. 

Men in Society, who dared to admire at a dis- 
tance, called her the “Queen of Night.” The 
decorations of sullen gold, the heavy flush of 
crimson, the dense velvet trappings—color of 
huge purple grapes and amber, sensuous as the 
head-gear of an odalisque—lent effect to, but did, 
not in any degree heighten, the arrogant beauty 
of this woman, whose attractiveness was of that 
order which keeps men at bay, and leaves wom- 
en out of the world altogether. Her advent in 
Brighton naturally created an extraordinary sen- 
sation: rumor marshaled her approach ; Society 
was apprized that the combination of empress 
and goddess for which it had been waiting from 
the days of Helen of Troy downward was upon 
the eve of appearing in the stately person of 
Helen, Lady Darrell. Unfortunately she did not 
accompany Lord Darrell when he made his entrée, 
it being a fancy of her ladyship’s to disappoint 
every one if possible, and when not inconvenient 
to herself. Lord Darrell appeared alone, in a 
sumptuous chariot, upon the King’s Road; and 
he was closely criticised, the curt estimate being 
that his lordship was decidedly foxy. The fact 
was—a natural fact, and one for which his lord- 
ship was in no way accountable—the prevailing 
color of his external presentment was red. This 
nobleman had, indeed, a singularly dry and with- 
ered appearance, reminding one, not inaptly, of 
an autumn leaf. In or out of Society her lady- 
ship ignored his lordship; he was quietly retain- 
ed as one of the establishment, that was all. A 
wit, who by her icy hauteur had been aggrieved, 
once alluded to her ladyship as “that sphinx of 
the old red sandstone ;” one of her army of maids 
heard of this, and, owing a grudge for dismissal, 
persuaded the being she kept company with to 
write it anonymously, and, his caligraphy being 
the reverse of ungentlemanly, her ladyship actu- 
ally read the abominable epigram; and, never 
having experienced any astonishing regard for 
this or any other member of the Darrell family, 
she from that moment took inveterate dislike to 
her geological progenitor. It did not materially 
affect his lordship, who, partly from inability and 
partly upon prireiple, made a point of never feel- 
ing, never and never knowing any thing. 
He lived, todood a life of utter stagnation; he 
had been quietly dropped out of the world by his 
own and by other people, and he infinitely pre- 
ferred to remain there. Possibly he learned 
more without than he had ever had an opportu- 
nity of learning within; be that as it may, how- 
ever, it is an indisputable fact that he had been 
quenched, totally extinguished, for a period long 
anterior to the date commencing this narrative. 

When, therefore, the select saw Lord Darrell, 
their apprehensions with regard to the approach- 
ing sovereign were comfortably removed. One 





can generally judge of a child by the data pre- 
sented in its parent. But, with her state entry 
and progress of subjugation, Lady Darrell was 
not destined to enjoy all the sweets of victory; 
for that self-same day her ladyship returned to 
her splendid drawing-room the most wretched of 
women. A man had passed her side, the one 
man she permitted herself the condescension of 
hating, and him she did hate as only Lady Dar- 
rell could. That man, Noel Barnard, was the 
cause of all her misery! She had seen him 
mounted upon a superb steed, as usual, riding 
with the old grace she knew so well, looking as 
imposing, as conquering, as proud, and as un- 
yielding as herself. She had met him once in 
India, she believed he was in India still, hoped 
with a devout hope Juggernaut or some other 
powerful engine had done for him; and here, 
upon the very day of her state entrance, she en- 
countered the old enemy more imperious and au- 
tocratic thanever. “ And this man,” mused Lady 
Darrell, “ what washe? What—was—he—when 
I—quitted—my—senses—and—positively loved 
him? Ay, and not with a passion like that my 
sex calls love! He was to me all that a hero is, 
and more than a lover is ever expected to be, 
even by the most exacting. Was he a prince 
of the blood royal, or a tributary potentate of 
enormous wealth and most ancient lineage, de- 
scended of a dynasty dating with the stars; or 
some scion of the nobdlesse as honored as, though 
not equal to, my ancestors? I think not, and, if 
my memory serves me right, the person taught me 
drawing!” And, with ineffable disgust, the lady 
crouched for very shame among the velvet cush- 
ions of her carriage. She might have added— 
but, as we say, these ugly circumstances are res- 
olutely forgotten—that this same man had also 
taught her to forsake the being whose name and 
home she had condescended to share: a name as 
honored and noble as her own, and a grand old 
home approved even by her fine taste, abandoned 
in the hour of that sore weakness; and, more 
than these, and more than heart and soul had 
ever recovered, the lasting secret of her imbit- 
tered life—her child. The illusion was quickly 
at an end, and, as a matter of course, Lady Helen 
returned to her parental home, resumed the old 
sway, then travelled; lived years in India, where 
English scandal fails to reach (so tradition treas- 
ures), and there saw him once more; returned to 
England, and in the famous southern town she 
encountered him again. And how did this affect 
her now? It was the problem vexing the proud 
lady throughout the remainder of the drive. Of 
course she was sufficiently human to feel morti- 
fied; although why she should experience pro- 
longed annoyance at the occurrence was more 
than she could divine. There was nothing be- 
tween them now; they were even as utter 
strangers. Had she returned to her husband, 
there might have been cause for dread; she had 
not—she was much too proud for that—and what 
was there now to fear? 

“No, not fear,” repeated Lady Helen to her- 
self, “‘ but to be displeased with !” 

A morning or two afterward the lady was seat- 
ed in her drawing-room, a chamber draped with 
mulberry-colored and rich amber velvet curtains : 
no looping or festooning, with disclosure of cost- 
ly panels, or plates of pellucid mirrors, but the 
broad outspreading sweep of massive hangi 
thick and weighty as looms could furnish. The 
autumn was coming, and Lady Darrell had no 
thought or intention of permitting vagrant 
draughts to enter. The thick, velvet-like carpet 
was of no fantastic pattern: broad bands of am- 
ber on a black ground—her ladyship disdained 
the trickery of design. Give her severity of a 
mighty line, color of the glorious Orient. If peo- 
ple expected to see her drawing-room so elegant- 
ly furnished, she would disappoint them; would 
introduce the downright heathenish to this town 
of Sybarites! At intervals huge skins of jungle 
beasts were spread upon the floor. By the black 
marble and gold mantel, where for warmth a 
sofa might have been placed, was a singular con- 
struction formed from designs furnished by her- 
self (Lady Darrell was a skilled proficient with 
the pencil); a long, low seat, the supports of 
which were the feet of lions, the arms and rests 
made of the half forms—far as the mane’s ex- 
tent—of lions, with all the grand breadth of head 
preserved; and the covering was also of the 
skins of these animals, luxuriously padded and 
stuffed, and overthrown with velvet, soft and 
odorous as toilette sachets, deep purple velvet 
embroidered with gold. No couch could have 
been appointed more luxuriously. 

Upon one point only, perhaps, did Lady Helen 
agree with the mortal she had condescended to 
wed, and that was the love of this Eastern order 
of house-furnishing. It is probable their tastes 
were identical in this respect, and it is a circum- 
stance to make note of. 

The wood-work in the apartment was scarce, 
and choice either for quaintness of carving or 
pleasantness of odor. No tables, sideboards, or 
those convenient rests for trifles our civilization 
deems correct; but solid pedestals of marble, 
the yellow marbles of Syria, Siena, and Aragon, 
sculpt in resemblance of classic work, and the 
blue bardiglio of Carrara, having. black base- 
ments chased with gold. Columns bearing Flor- 
entine statuettes, and handsome slabs from Nu- 
midia, upon which, Parian mythology. It was 
all a stern, defiant protest, and a challenge to 
opinion. 

It was as though the softness and ease of her 
life had departed, and the roseate hues which 
seem to cover the life’s dream of other women 
had faded from the horizon of her destiny. 

Her private maid appeared, and—would my 
lady receive a gentleman wishing to see her ? 

Lady Darrell glanced at the card and inclined 
her head; she became thoughtful and sombre, 
not stirring, even when Mr. Barnard, at whom 
she scarcely looked, entered the room. She 
might, for all visible sign, have been chiseled 





from one of those Syrian blocks. She asked, 
dly, 

“What do you require with me, Sir ?” 

“Permission to sit down. After that, your 
quiet attention.” 

She bowed very slightly, a cold, hard, haughty 
assent; it had little effect upon Noel Barnard, 
for whom the treatment came late in the day. 
He sat down; no one could be more quiet than 
her ladyship; and he opened his business 
abruptly. 

“TI told you once I never failed to pay old 
debts.” She looked up at the sinister hissing 
tones. “Do you remember the miniature we 
quarreled over, the girl I told you I had loved ? 
I, to whom all human emotions are strange ; I, 
who was spurned from her presence, and ignobly 
expelled her house!” He waited, livid at the 
memory, and she calmly said, 

“Do you think I can forget ?” 

“No. We are not of the forgetting class. I 
have only to tell you I have kept my word. Li- 
onel Travers fled to a suicide’s grave to escape 
dishonor; Ella Travers and her child are pau- 
pers, wandering the land !” 

At mention of the word child, the proud wom- 
an seemed galvanized to sudden life-and energy. 
Starting to her feet, standing erect with head 
thrown back, and hands tightly clasped together, 
she cried, 

“Where are my children, Noel Barnard? 
Alas! I am more ill-fated than Medea, wretch 
that I have been !” 

“T would gladly tell you if it were in my power 
to do so; I can tell you of owr child, but will not; 
I would tell you of your child, but can not.” 

“This mystery is brutal ; do you think I have 
no mother’s feeling ?” 

“ Even wolves have occasional fits of tender- 
ness; your ladyship will be true to the species. 
After abandoning one child and conveniently 
disregarding the other through all the tender 
and helpless period of existence, you will proba- 
bly feel enabled to live your day and play your 
hollow part in the drama of Society, unaffected 
by the history of those girls; one of whom, my 
daughter, is well provided for, and I will take 

care continues to be.” 

“Tf she is with you, let me see her, if only for 
five minutes. I will not disclose the truth.” 

“She is not with me; even if she were, I 
would not grant your prayer. A woman like 
yourself forfeits the right to recognize her off- 
spring.” 

Lady Darrell sank down upon the couch with 
a low moan, lying there between the fierce, un- 
pitying lions, and gasping forth her sole excuse : 

“You know I placed Ais child with an honest 
woman, and paid her liberally, intending for my 
love’s sake to see my child often. I could not 
tell I should be dealt treacherously with. But 
have you no suspicion of her whereabouts ?” 

“T may or may not have, but certainly shall 
not acquaint you whether or no. It was an 
idiot’s trick bringing her with you.” 

“You forget I loved my child; a creature like 
you can know nothing of parental love.” 

Mr. Barnard shrugged his shoulders. 

“Did I not, just now, impress you with my so- 
licitude for our girl? But, seriously, you would 
never have brought the child away had it not 
been for the representations of Mrs. Vincent— 
your friend.” 

“My false friend !” 

“You may well say that. Do you know why 
this fascinating woman became our go-between, 
conveyed letters to you, not to mention messages 
of her own, and painted me the angel I decided- 
ly was not? I will tell you, and impart a lesson 
upon the choice of female friends.” 

“T never had a friend in my life!” cried Lady 
Helen, angrily. 

“ More’s the pity ; I’ve had several, even I. Mrs. 
Vincent loved your husband, Lord Lindon.” 

“She? The viper !” 

“ Reserve your enthusiasm until you meet her, 
and don’t interrupt me again, for I am off to town 
by the express. Mrs. Vincent loved the Manor, 
Sleperton.” 

Lady Helen clinched her hand fast, holding by 
the mane of one of her lions, as to check the out- 
burst upon her tongue. Relentless, coolly meth- 
odical, the narrator proceeded : 

“Mrs. Vincent loved her son Lorry— 

“ Whatever has this to do with it?” cried the 
lady, unable any longer to restrain her indigna- 
tion at the matter disclosed, and the aggravating 

of the discl 

“This. Mrs. Vincent selected the Manor for 
a nice quiet home for Lorry ; selected Lord Lin- 
don for a nice quiet husband for herself. She re- 
lied upon a divorce.” 

“ And you helped her 2” 

“Not at all; I liked his lordship too well. He 
is the only man I ever thought highly of ; but— 
I liked you better, and I availed myself of Mrs. 
Vincent’s assistance in transmitting letters to you. 
For any incidental and attendant lies it pleased 
that ingenious woman to throw in gratuitously, I 
could not be responsible,could I? But be toler- 
ant with her, for she is a thorough artist—too 
much so, indeed, for me, or I should long ago have 
enrolled her in our corps.” 

“T do not wish to hear any conversation of this 
kind, Sir; but reducing your vulgarism to practi- 
cal significance, it is clear, I think, that this per- 
son, in whom I placed a certain amount of trust, 
is no better than a low conspirator.” 

“Very low, compared with the stately carriage 
of your ladyship.” 

She laughed a dry, rattling laugh, looking down 
upon the broad bands of amber, and seeming to 
measure back the years by these. “Yes; you 

lenty of such phrases then. Strange they 
should have seemed so sweet to me! What fools 
some women are!” 

“You are becoming positively cynical. Take 
care, or you will spoil the inherent sweetness of 
your nature,” 








‘ob paps heeding the sarcasm, she suddenly 
as 

“Do you know if Lord Lindon i is in England ?” 

“Lord Lindon—is—dead. 

The reply came so ok, without any fore- 
warning, she was stricken speechless ; so sudden- 
ly, she never questioned its truth; so emphatic- 
ally, it fell like a death-blow. Ail unknown to 
any, scarcely admitted even to herself, she had 
treasured and lived on in the hope of a reconcil- 
iation. In her gentler moods, when, at rare in- 
tervals, the womanly and the tender took posses- 
sion of her, and her whole being was suffused 
with a more human influence, she had dared to 
dwell on this, until tears would start—the only 
time she could ever weep—and something of a 
prayer, a crystal in the rock, would rise and frame 
to words, and the proud woman would plead for 
the restoration of her lost home and husband, 
and her child. And this had seldom been; her 
nature was too unyielding, and it seemed so ut- 
terly impossible. But to hear it all crushed in 
this cruel way, with a brevity so bitter, stayed 
the pulsation, and left her thrilled with a sudden 
horror. It was more than even her arctic self- 
possession could endure; and throwing her arms 
upon the tawny skins beside her, long, taper 
hands hanging listlessly down, wide bands of gold 
upon the white arms, she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears, bowing her proud face low, even to 
the lion chilling her by its cold dead majesty. 

Mr. Barnard raised his eyeglass and inspected 
the appointments of the chamber with a curious 
expression; walked its length, and lifted the heavy 
fold of curtain, letting it fall with a muffled echo- 
ing dismally suggestive. With his finger-nails 
upon the marble he beat a refrain that set the 
mourning woman quivering again, then came up 
to her and lightly touched her upon the shoulder, 
she shrinking back loathingly. 

* Are we to be friends or not ?” he asked ; and 
she looked up, her eyes red with weeping. 

“T would not be friends with you,” she said, 
rocking herself to and fro with excess of pain, 
and never thinking of the words thus spoken, 
“were there no other being upon the face of the 
earth—as, indeed, there is not for me now!” 

“Oho! that’s it, is it? Well, the contrariety 
of spirit is a study of itself; and as I devote my 
whole life to study, I am thankful for the oppor- 
tunity I have had of enlarging my experience. 
But I came to propose something to you. The 
old place, Sleperton Manor-house, is going to rack 
and ruin; you are still Lady Lindon in the eyes 
of the world, which knows little or nothing of the 
affair. Why not return to it? Live as secluded 
as you like, but by all means live there. You 
have just returned from a long residence in India ; 
no better opportunity could serve. You have the 
legitimate right to take possession; do so, and 
one day you will admit yourself indebted for the 
suggestion. At the present time Mrs. Vincent 
has the run of the place; you surely have the 
most right to dwell beneath that roof.” 

The words sank deep. She knew him too well 
to be deceived by the apparent fairness of his 
suggestion. Just so much as suited her she was 
content to agree with, leaving the rest to the 
strata of vulgarity she never. recognized. 

“Yes,” she said, reviving wonderfully, “ there 
is truth in what you say. I will return to Sleper- 
ton; I will resume possession.” 

It was not often that Mr. Barnard permitted an 
expression of pleasure to light up his sardonic 
countenance, but the grim face now wore a posi- 
tively cheerful aspect; not a whit more ingra- 
tiating, however, to the Lady Helen. 

“Tt will be a pity, leaving this saffron bower ; 
but most of your properties appear movable, and 
you will have a more extended area for the dis- 
play of this unique taste.” 

The door opened, and Lord Darrell walked quiet- 
ly in, glided to a shadowy corner, where, behind 
a yellow pillar, he lapsed into the tawny hue of 
the skin upon which he had seated himself. Un- 
spoken to and unspeaking, a ray of shrouded light 
stealing across the floor, he appeared, disappear- 
ed, and was no more. Now what an interesting 
destiny must this be! One meets with odd char- 
acters in life, and eras of singular experience, but 
commend us to the old red sandstone period for 
something truly exciting ! 

“T shall remain in Brighton until the close of 
the season,” remarked Lady Helen, noticing nei- 
ther her father nor the visitor, and apparently ad- 
dressing herself as though framing the course of 
future movements; “I shall only stay in town a 
fortnight in December, and re-open Sleperton 
Manor-house with the New Year.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
“WALTER GORDON’S” PILGRIMAGE. 


Tue grave charge brought by Mr. Barnard 
against his “articled pupil” was perfectly cor- 
rect: that intelligent youth had made good his 
retreat. But the slight exaggeration of his hav- 
ing decamped with valuable papers was not cor- 
rect. ‘“ Walter Gordon” quitted the office of her 
whilom protector without so much as a scrap of 
paper or any thing else. Contriving to cross the 
road unobserved, she snatched a hurried inter- 
view with Gabrielle, who, pressing upon “ Wal- 
ter” her entire stock of ready money, and explain- 
ing the road leading to Hertfordshire, secured her 
safe escape from the house and street. Stand- 
ing alone in the crowded streets of London, she 
realized again the terrible lot of the unprotected. 
To be unprotected is sufficient disaster, but when 
to this is added the ever-present fear of being 
tracked by some enemy, the desolateness. becomes 
complete. 

A waif upon the world! Anxious to obtain 
some means of livelihood by honest work, and 
discovering how very difficult it is even to secure 
this graceless concession on the part of fortune ! 

The words of Sir Charles Neville would ring 
in her ears, “ Be sure and apply to me when you 
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require a friend.” She half wished she had real- 
ly done so, but then came back the warning of 
that boy with the lovely face, of whom she was 
ever thinking, whose image had displaced the 
flitting picture of that exquisite who had first 
won her girlish fancy. Then more vivid than all 
was the vision of the fair and saint-like face of 
Gabrielle, looking so spiritual, so good, so ten- 
der, so like those ideal conceptions of sweet mar- 
tyr-women, the cherished dreams of Art. She 
took this with her upon the journey to an un- 
known life, clinging to the memory of that face 
as to an influence for good, placing it sacred in 
her breast and upon her heart, as the maidens 
of French pastorais place memory of the Virgin, 
and feeling the stronger for this, there being a 
sustaining power about the religion of a guiding, 
guardian angel. 

She had no fixed plan beyond the march to 
Farmer Percival’s in Hertfordshire; once there, 
she would feel safe, and might, if all went well, 
remain until new strength was gained ; and then, 
with money earned and saved, she would pursue 
her search for that loving parent, whom once re- 
covered, she felt all her troubles would cease. 

It was a bold scheme, but the abandoned and 
the destitute have frequently implanted within 
them a desperate and courageous resolution for- 
eign to the natures of those better provided for. 

This was the motive of that long and toilsome 
pilgrimage. Even while money sufficient to de- 
fray the cost of the journey was in her posses- 
sion, she must expend for bare necessaries even 
more than she could willingly spare, but the res- 
idue should be placed aside for the purpose so 
dear to her. “ But what if,” argued the shadowy 
genius ever at the elbow of the unfortunate to 
whisper a dread upon the most beloved of proj- 
ects—“ what if he is not in the land; what if his 
home is occupied by others, who, after all this 
lapse of years, love and are loved as you would 
have been?” “ Well, then,” she thought, “I 
would crawl back to the old house at Sleperton, 
and would fall down before my mother’s portrait, 
and die.” 

The broad thoroughfare she walked along— 
the Marylebone Road—crowded by well-dressed 
and happy-looking people, bent upon their busi- 
ness or their pleasure, served to distract her at- 
tention, yet the contrast with her forlorn state 
was too significant to admit of long abstraction. 
In order that she might not miss her way or be 
compelled to ask at frequent intervals, Gabrielle 
had directed her by broad unmistakable lines of 
road; and along the first of these she was pur- 
suing her course, when, close by Gloucester Place, 
a crowd collected at the corner suddenly divided, 
a man dashed from the hold of a policeman and 
tore off, quickly followed by the rabble. Her 
first experience of a London crowd was a rough 
one, but she instinctively saved the little stock 
of coin from loss. Continuing her way, a great 
church filled her mind with other thoughts. Peo- 
ple were going in for evening prayer; the place 
looked so quiet and restful, so like a haven in 
the midst of tumultuous distraction, she was 
tempted to enter; and its lights and dim com- 
posing twilight had a soothing influence. Sitting 
very near to the door, and feeling sadly like a 
hypocrite in that boy’s disguise, the lonely waif 
listened to and caught up the shreds of prayer 
and praise, of singing and of music, as eagerly 
and devotedly as though some bright spirit rapt 
in the ecstasy of worship. “ Walter’s” life had 
not been a church-going life by any means; the 
yearning for higher things had been unable to 
expand itself; the undefined aspiration for some 
happier state, independent of her temporal con- 
dition, had been lost with those dreams which 
came and went, painting her weary life with the 
sole colors it received, and vanishing to leave it 
darker by the loss. Not for long might the child 
tarry; wide London was to be traversed before 
she could even commence the journey through 
the country. Fortunately Hertfordshire was at 
no great distance, nor was Farmer Percival’s at 
any distant part of Hertfordshire. How she 
longed for the quiet life, resolved to work with 
a zest that should surprise herself—although 
what at, she could not tell. How she would love 
the kind ones who were to befriend her in these 
dark unsheltered days—how try, by all her 
strength, to repay their sympathy and help! 

Lights were appearing in the streets when she 
left the church. The shops in the Euston Road 
gleamed with a more homely look. The outcasts 
welcome the gas-time; they walk with more free- 
dom, and beneath grateful cover of that light can 
look their fellow-creatures in the face. Upon 
one side, as by contrast, and as though all life 
through there is a gray chill side to every thing, 
the statuary yards, crowded with colorless stone, 
sent a nameless depression to the bravely strug- 
gling heart. 

By the time she reached Euston Square it was 
almost dark. Trees wore a shrouded, comfort- 
less look, and shrubs clustered together as though 
brooding in council. It was nothing; but she 
somehow thought of dull country ways at this 
hour, when the land would indeed look desolate. 
These hurrying citizens and merry chattering lit- 
tle ones, these lines of lights and rushing of ve- 
hicles, all took away that sense of loneliness nat- 
ural to one by one’s self at shadow-time. But 
these trees were dismal enough; and the child 
walked on more quickly to where the throng of 
people was greater, and the vehicles more numer- 
ous. 

Slowly the walk up Pentonville was proceeded 
with; and because she was tired and faint, and 
could scarcely drag one step behind another, she, 
looking beyond to the summit of the higher 
ground, set the face that was to her saint-like 
and clear, at that point, and bore up bravely to 
it. More weak at every step, and thinking this 
a poor beginning, she tried to comfort and cheer 
herself by talking soothingly and with infinite 
compassion, as she had heard Aer talk; and so 
making her way onward, inch by inch, to that an- 
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gle of big London where so many cross each oth- 
er’s destinies—the “ Angel” corner at Islington. 
Here, with her wild half-gypsy fancy, she had 
made a niche for her guardian. Struggling on 
with a sublime light in the great eyes, born of no 
flickering city lamp, she grew more faint from 
fatigue, and looking for, as it were almost expect- 
ing, the tender hand would clasp her own. So, 
on to the corner where the throng was greatest, 
looking wistfully in many faces, having placed 
her there. Then sight became dim and more 
dim, and she staggered back beside the glittering 
hostel, sinking to the pavement at the very mo- 
ment the one she had stationed there came breath- 
less to her side—raising the pretty face, colorless 
and wan, and murmuring, “ Thank God, in time !” 

An influence for which none need account be- 
yond the solicitude of her own kind heart had 
prompted Gabrielle to try and overtake her pro- 
tégée. She could not, walking—and from deli- 
cate health, as she knew, walking slowly—have 
proceeded any great distance; and, thinking of 
a point of interception, this seemed the most like- 
ly to prove successful. Begging, then, the com- 
pany of Cousin George, who left his books reluct- 
antly for what he feared would prove a wild-goose 
chase, she had taken a cab to this very place, and 
waited there a good half hour. Sore trial of pa- 
tience this to the author, but he improved the 
shining hour in gathering honey for his cells by 
taking mental notes of service for his work. 
And, as she felt would be the case, the sought- 
for had not passed, and was in piteous need of a 
sister hand. 

You know how soon the crowd collects, be it 
horse, or girl, or boy, or What not. And here 
good George came in witli magnificent effect, and 
Gabrielle said she had never seen him do a better 
deed in better time. Scattering the starers, and 
lifting the child, he placed her in the cab, and 
then drove off, before the representative police- 
man had awakened to the knowledge that some- 
thing was amiss. In Gabrielle’s arms, head fall- 
en back, face lifted to the lights they quickly 
passed, unconscious still, but eminently happy, 
the child looked so beautiful that her friend could 
not help stooping to a loving kiss; then blush- 
ing, looked up, and caught George Percival’s 
thoughtful eyes bent upon her. 

“ Flowers and China,” said Gabrielle, smiling, 
and gently placing her charge in a more com- 
fortable position. Noticing that he wore a strange- 
ly absent manner, and an almost sad expression 
of countenance, she said, 

“You are lost in thought. I ought not to have 
taken you from the writing.” 

“Yes, I was thinking—thinking, Gabrielle, I 
would much rather some other home could be 
found for this poor boy than with my father.” 

Gabrielle looked up surprised. 

“What! Still unreconciled to that ? I thought 
you had given an implied consent ?” 

“Since you had written and made aJl prepa- 
ration before I knew of your design—done, I ad- 
mit, with the best of motives—I saw no use in 
prolonging the matter, and upsetting all your 
plans; but my annoyance was most sincere.” 

“T should like to know the motive of this strong 
objection. It can not be that uncle and aunt 
will be put out in that large house, or that they 
will fail in kindest treatment, for no kinder ones 
exist. What is it, then ?” 

He pressed her hand with gratitude at the com- 
pliment to his beloved parents, but lapsed into 
silence when she taxed him with that question. 

“ Well, I have reasons, weighty reasons, Gabri- 
elle ; and some day I will tell you them, but for 
the present no matter; let things rest, and if he 
goes, he goes.” 

Gabrielle pondered upon it much: usually so 
clear and open, he seemed keeping something 
from her—she was careful to think seemed, be- 
cause on no account would she have injured him 
even in thought. Her love was too sacred a sen- 
timent for that: the love which exalts its object 
above all reproach, or the love would not exist. 

“Does he seem strong enough to learn farm- 
ing?” asked George. “More girl than boy, he 
looks as though the hard life on the land would 
shatter him to pieces.” 

“Well, the fact is, George, we know nothing 
about farming. Your father has promised to find 
him occupation ; he does not mention what.” 

“How much better it would have been to have 
found him employment in London! If you had 
asked me, I would have made room for him as 
messenger at the bank.” 

“Do you not remember, George, I told you of 
his apprehensions lest some of those citcus peo- 
ple should find him and compel his return to the 
business? He lives in mortal terror of this, for 
he suffered so much at it.” 

“Your protection of the child is romantic. 
What might I not have made of your just now 
kissing this handsome youth, were I so disposed, 
or adopted the school of writing which claims this 
sort of thing for its chief academy? Poor little 
fellow, I am sorry for the long walk before him, 
although I can not recommend railway travelling 
alone while he is so weak.” 

Proceeding by way of the Upper Street as far as 
Highbury, the cab there turned suddenly upon 
the right hand. They were relieving her of the 
long preliminary to her journey. And when 
“Walter” came to herself it was to find Gabri- 
elle sewing at her bedside, and Mr. Percival read- 
ing in a low tone from the evening paper, the 
scene being located in the comfortable guest- 
chamber of the last hotel of any importance upon 
the road to St. Alban’s. 

“There, there,” said Gabrielle, gently, “he is 
coming round nicely, and by to-morrow morning 
We will in- 
struct the landlady to have some fresh-laid eggs, 
new milk, and sweet home-made bread in readi- 
ness for his breakfast, so that he will not have 
to wait.” 

She knew the child was listening to every 
word, but said it thus not to trouble “ Walter” 





to talk. Lying there so patient and delicate- 
looking, with additional fairness from the sur- 
rounding of white dimity, Gabrielle felt almost 
unable to leave the child, but she must either do 
so, or inform George of the truth. As it was, 
she could see that her cousin from some reason 
or other appeared slightly agitated—she could 
tell, as love tells, by small signs; notably by the 
nervous grasp of the paper, and that tremulous 
cadence at all times an indication of emotion; 
and, like sensitive and tender-hearted women gen- 
erally, she took this reproachfully to herself. 

Silently “ Walter” pressed her hand, given with 
so much innocent sympathy; pressed it to lips 
and bosom, seeming to cling thereto as for very 
life; looking up in her face with eyes overrun- 
ning with tears. It was an idyl of touching af- 
fection, none the less deep for being so quiet; 
and all this while Vousin George, not to lose time, 
was assiduously reading the review of a recent 
novel, wherein hearts were tossed hither and 
thither in a manner the critic styled “ unnatural- 
ly exaggerated,” and which George, with his 
calmly viewing insight, pronounced overdrawn 
also. These men and critics, how they ignore the 
battledoor and shuttlecock of life, planted upon 
their impassible pedestals; until some day their 
own turn comes for play, and they prove just as 
overdrawn themselves, 

He was still reading the review when Gabrielle, 
having taken a locket and fine chain from her 
neck, removed from it a miniature of George, 
leaving the other picture—an exquisitely correct 
likeness of herself; she clasped this about the 
child’s neck, then stooping to a sweet farewell 
kiss, rose to go. ‘“ Walter” turned her face away, 
and never moved while the two went quietly from 
the apartment, George believing the child was 
sleeping. Down stairs, Gabrielle made the pro- 
posed arrangements for the morrow, and paid the 
woman, who was an honest, homely soul, with 
motherly feelings; and Gabrielle with quick in- 
stinct knew that the child would be well cared 
for. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EWPORT is most emphatically a city of 

cottages, not of hotels. The first feeling 
experienced by the transient guest at Newport’s 
best hotels is one of profound disappointment. 
He had fancied, perchance, that from his win- 
dow he could see the sandy beach, watch the 
ever-changing surf, and hear the surging of the 
ocean waves. But no; not aglimpse of the sea, 
except from one hotel on the cliffs, which the 
visitor is assured is ‘‘ always filled early in the 
season.’’ When some enterprising experiment- 
er erects hotels with a sea view, they will doubt- 
less be well patronized; but for the present the 
“‘cottagers”’ reign in Newport. Elegant villas 
with beautiful grounds and brilliant gardens 
charm the eye, tue air is soft and warm, and the 
long drive along Ocean Avenue gives most mag- 
nificent views seaward. Surf-bathing does not 
seem to awaken any great enthusiasm at New- 
port. There is a safe beach and long rows of 
bath-houses, but comparatively few bathers. 
Apparently it is more stylish to drive down to 
the beach, and, sitting in one’s carriage, to watch 
those who plunge into the water, than to ven- 
ture in one’s self. In fact, horses and carriages 
of the first quality are essential to life in New- 
port—at least, to any thing approximating to 
fashionable life. The following extract trom 
Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, gives a good idea 
of the grand amusement at this noted summer 
resort: 


“Driving in Newport is one of the duties the fash- 
ionable world owes to itself and to society. On every 
fine day, between four in the afternoon and dusk, Belle- 
vue Avenue is thronged with equipages, equestrians, 
and promenaders. Nowhere in America can so many 
elegant turn-outs be seen as here; every species of ve- 
hicle known to the wheeled vocabulary is in requisi- 
tion. The cortége is not, as might be supposed, a 
racing mob, but a decorous-paced, well-reined proces- 
sion—a sort of reunion upon wheels of all that is brill- 
iant and fascinating in Newport society. The quiet 
though elegant carriages with crests on them are Bos- 
tonian; the most ‘stylish’ horse furniture and mettled 
horses are at home in Central Park; Philadelphia is 
self-contained and of substantial elegance.” 


By-the-way, we commend Nooks and Corners as 
a most entertaining and useful companion to 
every traveller along the New England coast. 
The sketch of Newport includes its early histo- 
ry, a description of ancient buildings and mon- 
uments, as well as of the picturesque city of 
modern times; for the old town and the new 
show a marked contrast. The sketches, also, of 
Mount Desert, Castine, Isles of Shoals, Nantuck- 
et, Marblehead, and many other places are full of 
interest, and serve as a valuable guide to the vis- 
itor. There are in Newport many quaint old 
houses and narrow winding streets that tell of 
its early settlement, and the stranger, in a brief 
visit, hesitates whether to devote his time to old 
relics or to turn to the avenues, the drives, the 
cliffs, and the beach. But between the old and 
the new, time will not hang heavily, even should 
one of Newport’s famous fogs, dense and pene- 
trating, encompass the island with its murky 
folds. 





The employment of women in the telegraph 
department has been a complete success in En- 
gland. Over 1100 are employed in London, and 
there has been but one dismissal in four years, 
Their hours of work are from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M., 
each being on duty eight consecative hours out 
of these twelve. In the establishment there is 
a kitchen and dining-rooms, and the girls have 
a thoroughly good dinner for twenty cents. The 
pay begins at $2 a week, which is raised to $3 
when a girlis competent. Girls may enter from 
fourteen to eighteen. The average pay received 
is $4 50 a week, and the highest is $7 50 a week. 





Irish moss, or carrageen, is not only found on 
the coasts of Lreland, from which it derives its 
name, but in places on our own shores. Were 
its health-giving and health-restoring qualities 
better known and appreciated, it would become 
more largely an article of food, and the health 
of the community would be greatly benefited. 
In addition to the nutritious and demulcent 
qualities of tapioca and sago, its elements of sul- 





phur, bromine, and chlorine give it a peculiar 
adaptation for persons who suffer from chronic 
affections of the lungs and bronchial tubes, and 
it also has proved highly beneficial, after suffi- 
cient trial, in dysentery, diarrhea, and affections 
of the kidneys. 





Some fifty years or more ago a poor old wom- 
an in Ireland had her cottage pulled down over 
her head by her landlord. Her name was Mollie 
Maguire, and she died of grief and exposure. 
Thereupon her son and some neighbor lads form- 
ed themselves into a secret band, and vowed and 
took fierce revenge on Irish landlords in general. 
The band spread rapidly, and they called them- 
selves the ‘‘ Mollie Maguires,”’ and Irish coal 
miners brought the name to America. 





The London Times gives a graphic account 
of a race from Dover to London between the 
mail express train and a carrier-pigeon convey- 
ing an important document. As the train moved 
off, the bird was tossed through the railway car- 
riage window. The pigeon rose by a circular 
motion to an altitude of about half a mile, 
and then sailed away toward London. By this 
time the train had reached its full speed, and 
was going at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
The odds at starting seemed against the bird, 
and the railway officials predicted that the lit- 
tle messenger would be beaten. But the result 
showed their mistake; for when the mail ex- 
press came into the station, the bird had been 
home twenty minutes, having beaten her Majes- 
ty’s Royal Mail by a time allowance representing 
eighteen miles. 





For many years the artist William E. Marshall 
has been at work on a colossal head of Christ, 
and it is now finished and on exhibition in New 
York city. The picture is drawn on paper with 
charcoal, and is ten feet long and seven wide, 
but the proportions are so well observed that it 
does not seem to be that size. The traditional 
effeminate types of the Saviour have been ig- 
nored by the artist, and he has made a face pow- 
erful as well as benevolent. To the Olympian 
stateliness of the head has been added a thought- 
fulness and a sadness of expression which pre- 
figure the sacrifice about to be made for man- 
kind, and a firmness which shows the ability to 
accomplish it. The picture is said to have been 
ire admired by several clergymen of the 

‘piscopal Church, and suggestions have been 
made to put it to the best of all uses—the orna- 
mentation ofa church. It would make a very 
effective altarpiece for the largest edifice, owing 
to its colossal size and the simplicity of its effect. 





Kunkel is the name of a peculiar family in 
Pennsylvania, which consists of five persons— 
four old bachelors and one old maid, brothers 
and sister—who are bound together by the most 
affectionate ties, and refuse to be separated. The 
sister is in her seventieth year, and wields a great 
influence over her younger brothers, who range 
in age from fifty to sixty-five years, the youngest 
being upward of fifty years old. They are all 
over six feet tall, and possess Herculean frames. 
Their house was erected more than a hundred 
years ago, after the style of the first settlers— 
split logs for a floor, filled up with clay. Their 
farm is in excellent condition, and produces an- 
pually large crops. A sister who married a num- 
ber of years ago has been utterly discarded, her 
singular brothers and sister having paid her the 
portion to which she was entitled out of her fa- 
ther’s estate, and refusing to have further inter- 
course with her, 





The cost of the Pittsburgh riot to that city 
alone is estimated at $4,500,000, which is more 
than one-fortieth of its entire assessed valuation. 
This is equal to a tax of $32 15 for every man, 
woman, and child, supposing the city to be held 
responsible. 





All reports indicate that the carnage was ter- 
rible in the recent battle of Plevna, in which the 
Turks were victorious. Telegrams from Bucha- 
rest say that 100,000 troops were engaged on 
each side, although a smaller number had been 
reported from other sources. The Russians were 
routed and disorganized, and retreated over the 
Sistova bridge into Roumania. The Turks evi- 
dently retain something of the spirit that used 
to animate them in olden times. The war cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune recalls a 
characteristic incident of Solyman the Great. 
When he was marching to the relief of Breda, 
his advance guard came to the river Drave, and 
found it impassable by reason of a flood. The 

asha in command, who was, by-the-way, the 
Minister of War, sent a staff officer to the Sultan 
to say that it would be needful to wait for the 
subsidence of the waters before the army could 
cross. The Sultan heard the message, and then 
said to the aid-de-camp: ‘ Tell the pasha that 
in four days I shall be at the Drave with this 
army. If the bridge for us to cross is not then 
ready, I shall strangle him with my own hands.”’ 
The bridge was ready, and the army crossed at 
the appointed time, but several hundreds of men 
had been drowned in the process of bridging the 
flood. It is said measures equally severe are 
adopted to-day to meet the necessities of the 
Turkish army. 





The London Graphic has some pertinent re- 
marks on the present fashion of ladies outside 
pockets. A lady standing before a shop window 
found a strange hand in her pocket, and the cul- 
prit was handed over to the police. Thereupon 
the Graphic says: ‘“‘ This was quite right; but 
we confess we have some sympathy with the 
magistrate, who protested not only that ladies 
act unwisely in carrying purses in exposed pock- 
ets, but that these pockets themselves are ‘a 
very unfortunate fashion.” They are not beau- 
tiful, and they seem to be made for the express 
purpose of tempting the interesting class who 
get a living out of their neighbors’ handker- 
chiefs. Who are the mysterious people who de- 
termine the precise point at which a pocket shall 
be placed? And why do ladies so humbly fol- 
low the orders of their concealed tyrants? These 
questions are far beyond the range of the male in- 
tellect; but surely, with all respect to the high 
intelligence of English ladies, they are in such 
matters a little too submissive. When a fashion 
is clearly absurd, what possible reason can there 
be for women, who are otherwise thoroughly in- 
dependent, meckly following in the wake of the 
crowd ?”” 1 
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Fig. 8.—Lapy’s Emsrorperep Nient-Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 
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For pattern see description on Supplement. 
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Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 
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A FEATHER. : 
“Dror me a feather out of the blue, 
Bird flying up to the sun :” 
Higher and higher the sky-lark flew, 
But dropped he never a one. 


“Only a feather I ask of thee, 
Fresh from the purer air:” 

Upward the lark flew bold and free 
To heaven, and vanished there. 


Only the sound of a rapturous song 
Throbbed in the tremulous light: 
Only a voice could linger lors 
At such a wondrous height. 


“Drop me a feséher!” but while I cry, 
Lo! like « vision fair, e 

The bint from the heart of the glowing sk 
sinks through the joyous air. 


Downward sinking and singing alone, 
But the song which was glad above 

Takes ever a deeper and dearer tone, 
For it trembles with earthly love. 


And the feather I asked from the boundless heaven 
Were a gift of little worth ; 

For oh! what a boon by the lark is given 
When he brings all heaven to earth! 





N.B.—Thia story (“Green Pastures anp Procaptty”), 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England, 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtrnor or “A Preoess or Tuvure,” “ Daverter 
or Hern,” “ Turer Featuers,” “ Strance 
ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO., 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN AMERICAN WRITER. 











[Entered yy | to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1877, by Harrer & Buorurns, in the Office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington.) 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF CANADA. 


THERE were two people standing at a window 
and looking abroad over the troubled waters of 
Lake George—or Lake Horicon, as they preferred 
to call it—on this colorless and cheerless morn- 
ing. The scene was a sad one enough. For far 
away the hills were pale under the clouded sky, 
and there were white mists stealing over the 
sombre forests, and the green islands lay deso- 
late in the midst of the leaden sea that plashed 
coldly on their stony shores. Were they think- 
ing—these two—as they watched the mournful 
grays of the morning change and interchange 
‘vith the coming and going of the rain - clouds, 
that the great mother Nature was herself weep- 
ing for her red children gone away forever from 
this solitary lake and these silent woods? This 
was their domain. They had fished in these wa- 
ters, they had hidden in these dense forests 
from the glare of the sun, for ages before the 
ruthless invader had come from over the seas. 
Or was it of a later race that these two were 
thinking—of persons and deeds that had first 
become familiar to them in the pleasant summer- 
time, as the yacht lay becalmed on the golden 
afternoons, with the niduntains of Skye grown 
mystical in the perfect stillness? Was it of Ju- 
dith Hutter, for example, and Hurry Harry, and 
the faithful Uncas, who had somehow got them- 
selves so mixed up with that idling voyage that 
one almost imagined the inhabitants of Tober- 
mory would be found to address one as a pale- 
face when the vessel drew near the shore? One 
of the two spoke. 

“T think,” said she, slowly—but there was a 
peculiar proud light in her eyes—“I think I 
might this very minute telegraph to Mr. Balfour 
to come right over by the next steamer.” 

The companion of this person was not in the 
habit of expressing surprise. He had got accus- 
tomed to the swift and occult devices of her 
small and subtle brain. If the member for En- 
glebury had at that moment arrived by coach, 
and walked up the front steps of the hotel, he 
would have betrayed no astonishment whatever. 
So he merely said, “ Why ?” 

“You will see,” she continued, “that her first 
thought about this lake will be its likeness to 
some other lake that she has known. She is al- 
ways looking back to England. Last night she 
spoke quite cheerfully about going home. If 
Mr. Balfour were suddenly to meet us at Mont- 
real—” 

“ Have you telegraphed to him »” demands the 
other, sternly; for he is never sure as to the 
madness of which this woman is capable. 

“ No.’ 

“Nor written to him ?” 

“No,” 

“Then don’t be a fool. Do you mean to say 
that two people who find their married life so 
unbearable that they must needs separate, are at 
once to be reconciled because one of them takes 
a trip across the Atlantic? Is that your remedy 
for married misery, your salt-water cure—thir- 
ty guineas return, with three pounds a head for 
the wine bill?” 

“It was only one of them who wished for a 
separation,” says this gentle schemer, with a hap- 
py smile, “and already she knows a little of what 
separation is like. Don't I see it? And the fur- 
ther we go, the more varied things we see, I 
know that her heart is yearning all the more to 
© back to its home. She speaks now of New 

rork as if it were continents and continents 
away. It is not a question of time—and of your 
thirty guineas; it is a question of long days and 
nights, and solitary thinking, and strange places 
and strange people, and the thought of the in- 
creasing labor of one’s going back, And just 











fancy when we have gone away across the wide 
prairies—oh, 1 know! sYou will see «he change 
in her face when we turn teward England 
again !” > i 

Her companion is not at all carried away by 
this burst of enthveiasm. 

“Perhaps,” he observes, “you will be good 
enovgh to say at what point Mr. Balfour is sud- 
denly to appear, like a fairy in a pantomime, or 
a circus-rider through a hoop.” 

“T never said he was to appear any where,” 
is the petulant reply. 

“No; and therefore he is all the more likely 
to appear. At Niagara? Are we to increase 
the current with a flood of tears ?” 

“T tell you I have neither telegraphed nor 
written to him,” she says. “I don’t know where 
he is, and I don’t care.” 

“Then we are determined to have our cure 
complete? ‘Lady Sylvia Balfour before three 
months of moral scolding : the same after the three 
months ; the recipe forwarded for eighteenpence in 
postage-stamps. Apply to Professor Stickleback, 
on the top of Box Hill, Surrey.’ There is one thing 
quite certain—that if you are the means of rec- 
onciling these two, they will both of them most 
cordially hate you for the rest of their life.” 

“T can not help that,” is thé quiet answer. 
“One must do what good one can. I[t isn’t much 
at the best.” 

We were almost the only occupants of the 
steamer that left the small pier and proceeded to 
cut its way through the wind-swept waters of the 
lake. And now, sure enough, these people be- 
gan to talk about Loch Lomond, and Killarney, 
and Windermere, and all sorts of other places, 
just as if they wished to pander to this poor 
creature’s nostalgia ; it was of no use to remind 
them that the lake was an American lake, with 
associations of its own, and these far from unin- 
teresting. Very gloomy, however, was the aspect 
in which Lake Horicon now presented itself to 
us; for the clouds seemed to come closer down, 
and the low and wooded hills became of a heav- 
ier purple, and darker still became the water that 
was dashed in hurrying waves on the sandy and 
rocky shore. Then we got into the narrows, and 
were near enough the hills to see where the for- 
est had been on fire, the charred stems of the 
trees appearing in the distance like so many vine 
stems washed white. The lake opened out again, 
and on we steamed, the mountains far ahead of 
us growing of a still deeper purple, as if a fear- 
ful storm were impending over them. Suddenly 
Lady Sylvia uttered a light cry. She had by ac- 
cident turned. And, lo! behind us there was a 
great blaze of sunlight falling on the hills and 
the water—the lake a sheet of dazzling silver, the 
islands of a brilliant and sunny green, one keen 
flash of blue visible among the tloating clouds. 
And it was then, too, we saw an eagie slowly 
sailing over the russet woods—the only living 
thing visible in this wilderness of water and for- 
est. The sunlight spread. There were glimmer- 
ings Of silver in the heavy clouds lying over the 
region of the Adirondacks. A pale glow crossed 
from time to time our drying decks. When we 
landed to undertake the short railway journey 
between Lake George and Lake Champlain, we 
found ourselves in hot sunshine. 

Lake Champlain, too, was fair and sunny and 
green, and the waters that the steamer churned 
were as clear as those of Schaffhausen, while the 
windy shreds of cloud that floated by the Adiron- 
dacks were of the lightest and fleeciest. But 
there were storms brewing somewhere. As the 
day waned, we had sudden fits of purple dark- 
ness, and dashes of rain went sweeping along the 
lake. In the evening there was a wild smoke of 
red in the west behind the pallid hills, and this 
ruddy glare here and there touched the gray-green 
waters of the lake with a dusky fire, and made 
the hull of one boat which we could see in the 
distance gleam like some crimson stone. As we 
sat there, watching the lurid sunset and the dark- 
ening waters, we had dreams of an excursion to 
be made in the days to come. When Bell’s long 
exile in the West was over, we were to meet some- 
where about this point. We were suddenly to 
disappear from human ken into the wilds of the 
Adirondacks. We should live on the produce of 
our own guns and fishing rods; we should sleep 
in the log-huts on the cool summer nights ; we 
should become as dextrous as Indians in the use 
of our canoes. We had heard vague rumors of 
similar excursions through these virgin wilds: 
why should not we also plunge into the forest 
primeval ? 

Mr. Von Rosen said nothing at all when he 
heard this proposal; but he laughed, and looked 
at his wife. 

“When I am set free to get back to England,” 
said the ranch-woman, with great gentleness—for 
she was obviously profiting by her brief compan- 
ionship with civilized folks—“I don’t think—I 
really do not think—that you will catch me foolin’ 
around here.” 

In the mean time, however, she was just as ea- 
ger to see every thing as any body else. Look, 
for example, at what happened on the very first 
morning after our arrival at Montreal. We had, 
on the previous evening, left Lake Champlain at 
Plattsburg, and got into the train there. We had 
made our first acquaintance with the Canadians in 
the persons of four as promising-looking scoun- 
drels as could be found in any part of the world, 
who conversed in guttural French in whispers, and 
kept their unwashed faces and collarless throats 
so near together as to suggest a conspiracy to 
murder. We had parted from these gentlemen 
as soon as the train had crossed the St. Lawrence 
bridge and got into Montreal, and we had reached 
our hotel about midnight. Now what must this 
German do but insist on every one getting up at 
a nameless hour in the morning to start away by 
train and intercept a boat coming down over the 
Lachine Rapids. His wife assented, of course; 
and then the other two women were not to be 
outdone, A solemn tryst was made. Ridicule 
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was unavailing. And so it happened that there 
was a hushed hurrying to and fro in the early 
dawn, and two or three wretched people, who 
ought to have been in bed, went shivering out 
into the cold air. As for the Lachine Rapids, 
the present writer has nothing to say about them. 
They are said to be very fine, and there is a pic- 
ture of them in every bookseller’s shop in Canada. 
It is also asserted that when the steamer goes 
whirling down, the passengers have a pleasing 
sensation of terror. All he knows is that, as he 
was sitting comfortably at breakfast, four objects 
made their appearance, and these turned out to 
be human beings, with blue faces and helpless 
hands. When they had got thawed somewhat, 
and able to open their mouths without breaking 
bones, they suid that the descent of the rapids 
was a very fine thing indeed. 

Nor was it possible for one to learn any thing 
of the character of the Canadian nation because 
of these insatiable sight-seers. The writer of 
these pages, finding that he would have two whole 
days to spend in Montreal, had proposed to him- 
self to make an exhaustive study of the political 
situation in Canada, and to supplement that by 
a comparison between the manners, customs, cos- 
tume, and domestic habits of the Canadians and 
those of the Americans. It was also his inten- 
tion to devote a considerable portion of this time 
to a careful inquiry as to the number of Cana- 
dians who would prefer separation from Great 
Britain. But these projected studies, which would 
have been of immense value to the world at large, 
were rendered impossible by the conduct of this 
group of frivolous tourists, who were simply bent 
on profitlessly enjoying themselves. And this 
they seemed to do with a great good-will, for they 
were delighted with the cool fresh air and the 
brilliant atmosphere which gave to this city a 
singularly bright and gay appearance. They were 
charmed with the prettily decorated cabs in the 
street.. When they entered the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, it seemed quite appropriate to find colors 
and gilding there that in England would have 
suggested a certain institution in Leicester Square. 
Then we had to climb to the tower to have a view 
over the beautiful, bright city, with its red brick 
houses set amid green trees; its one or two re- 
maining tin domes glinting back the morning 
sunlight; its bold sweep of the St. Lawrence re- 
flecting the blue sky. What was that, too, about 
the vagus nerve, when the striking of the great 
bell seemed to fill our chests with a choking 
sound? Our ranch-woman was not ordinarily 
scientific in her talk, but she was rather proud 
of the vagus nerve. Indeed, we grew to have a 
great affection for that useful monitor within, of 
whose existence we had not heard before; and 
many a time afterward, when our desire for din- 
ner was becoming peremptory, we only recognized 
the friendly offices of this hitherto unknown bell- 
man, who was doubtless, in his own quiet way, 
sounding the tocsin of the soul. 

In fact, these trivial-minded people would have 
nothing to do with a serious study of the Cana- 
dian character. They said that they approved 
of the political institutions of this country because 
they got French bread at dinner. They were 
quite sure that the Canadians were most loyal 
subjects of the Crown, and that every thing was 
for the best, simply because some very kind 
friends called on them with a couple of carriages, 
and whirled them away up to the summit of 
Mount Royal Park, and showed them the great 
plain beneath, and the city, and the broad river. 
They went mad about that river. You would 
have fancied that Bell had been born a barge- 
woman, and had-spent her life in shooting rapids. 
We knew that the old-fashioned song of our youth 
kept continually coming back to her idle fancy, 
for we heard faint snatches of it hummed from 
time to time when the rest of us were engaged in 
talk. 

“Why should we yet our sail unfurl? 

There is not a breath the blue wave to curl; 


But when the wind blows off the shore, 
Ob, sweetly we'll rest our weary oar! 


The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past!” 
And the daylight was indeed past when we 
left Montreal; for these unconscionable tourists 
insisted on starting at the unholy hour of ten at 
night, so that they should accomplish some fool- 
ish plan or other. It was an atrocious piece of 
cruelty. We got into a sleeping-car, and found 
the brightest and cleanest of bunks awaiting us. 
We were pretty tired, too, with rushing up and 
down belfry stairs, and what not. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that we speedily forgot all 
about our having to get up in the middle of the 
night at some wretched place called Prescott. 

e were summoned back from the calm of 
dream-land by a hideous noise. We staggered 
out of the carriage, and found ourselves in a 
small and empty railway station at two in the 
morning. But the more we rubbed our eyes, 
the more we were bewildered. Every thing was 
wrapped in a cold thick fog, so that the train 
was but the phantom of a train, and we seemed 
to each other as ghosts. The only light was 
from a solitary lamp that sent its dazzling glare 
into the fog, and seemed to gather about it a 
golden smoke. Then these fierce cries in the 
distance : 

“Dan’l’s? Who's for Dan’l’s? All aboard 
for Dan’l’s ?” 

The poor shivering wretches stared helplessly 
at each other, like ghosts waiting for Charon to 
take them somewhither. 

“ Dan’l’s ?” again resounded that unearthly cry, 
which had a peculiar rising inflection on the sec- 
ond syllable. “Who's for Dan’l’s? All aboard 
for Dan’l’s ?” 

Then it crossed the mind of the bewildered 
travellers that perhaps this Dan’l’s was some hos- 
telry in the neighborhood—some haven of refuge 





from this sea of fog—and so they stumbled along 
until they made out the glare of another lamp, 
and here was an omnibus with its door flung wide 
open. 

“Dan’l’s ?” sung out the plaintive voice again. 
“Who’s for Dan'l’s Hotel? All aboard for 
Dan'l’s ?” 

We clambered into the small vehicle and sat 
down, bound for the unknown. Then the voice 
outside grew sharp. “ALL aBoarD!” it cried. 
The door was banged to, and away we went 
through the fog, plunging and reeling, as if we 
were climbing the bed of a stream. 

Then we got into the hostelry, and there was 
an air of drowsiness about it that was ominous. 
The lights were low. There was no coffee-room 
open. 

“T think,” said the lieutenant, rubbing his 
hands cheerfully—“ I think we could not do bet- 
ter than have some brandy or whiskey and hot 
water before going to bed.” 

The clerk, who had just handed him his key, 
politely intimated that he could have nothing of 
that sort—nothing of any sort, in fact. The lieu- 
tenant turned on him. 

“Do you mean to tell me that this is a temper- 
ance house ?”’ he said, with a stare. 

“No, it ain’t,” said the clerk. ‘ Not generally. 
But it is on Sunday; and this is Sunday.” 

It certainly was three o’clock on Sunday morn- 


“Gracious heavens, man !” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, “is this a civilized country? Don’t you 
know that you will play the very mischief with 
our vagus nerves ?” 

The clerk clearly thought he had nothing to 
do with our vagus nerves, for he simply turned 
and lowered another lamp. So the lieutenant lit 
his candle and departed, muttering to himself. 

“Dan’l’s ?” we heard him growl, as he went 
up the wooden stair. ‘“ All aboard for Dan’l’s? 
Confound me if I ever come within a dozen miles 
of Dan’!’s again !” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 











JAPANESE PLANTS. 


HERE is probably no country in the world 
that has furnished our gardens with a great- 
er number of strikingly beautiful and curious 
trees, shrubs, and plants than Japan. Those com- 
ing from the island of Yezo are nearly all hardy 
in our climate, whilst those from the southern 
island would be hardy in the latitude of Norfolk 
or southward, 

Apart from the intrinsic beauty which most of 
these trees, shrubs, and plants possess, they are 
all of great interest, having characteristics pecul- 
iarly their own which make them especially use- 
ful in ornamenting our gardens, as they present 
strong contrasts with plants from any other por- 
tion of the world, China, perhaps, excepted. It 
is also a curious fact that whilst the flora of Ja- 
pan is so very different in its more apparent char- 
acter to that of our country, yet, botanically speak- 
ing, it has its analogues or botanical relationship 
with our flora east of the Rocky Mountains, but 
scarcely any with that west of the mountains or 
on the Pacific slope. In other words, the same 
genera are found in this country east of the mount- 
ains, but not west of them, whilst the character- 
istics of the species belonging to one country are 
as different from another as the people them- 
selves. 

This distinctiveness of character renders Japa- 
nese plants of special interest and value to our 
gardens, for at the same time they harmonize with 
our own vegetation. This is a point of great im- 
portance in gardening in a new country, or one 
in which its own indigenous vegetation is still a 
predominant character. One of the first improve- 
ments a person of any refinement makes, after 
overcoming the first labors of effecting a settle- 
ment in the country, is to surround his house with 
exotic trees, or to have a garden filled with exotic 
plants, As a matter of correct taste the con- 
trasts so produced should not be harsh or vio- 
lent, but in harmony with the surrounding wood- 
land. Palms and plants of tropical character do 
not assort well with deciduous or coniferous trees 
or shrubs, but oaks, elms, maples, lindens, pines, 
etc., from other countries assort well with those 
of our own country; for although they are very 
different in character, yet they have a resemblance 
to each other. Americans are frequently accused 
of undervaluing or not appreciating the beauty 
of the magnificent flora of their own country. 
This, we think, is unjust, because their wish to 
plant exotics, although not as beautiful as our 
natives, arises from the desire to give an expres- 
sion of an advanced civilization. Foreigners who 
thus accuse them pay enormous prices for plants 
that are exotic to their own country, for the dec- 
oration of their homes, and value our native trees 
and plants more highly than they do their own 
for this purpose. 

Having said this much in favor of Japanese 
plants, and thus recommending them to the notice 
of our readers, we will give a list of some of the 
leading species, leaving our notices of trees and 
shrubs to another occasion. All the plants men- 
tioned are hardy in the climate of New York city. 

Japan appears to be the land of lilies, for no 
other country produces so many or such splendid 
species. From there we have received Lilium 
thunbergianum, with large, erect, bell-shaped flow- 
ers, which in its numerous varieties runs through 
all the various shades of red, with black spots, 
Then we have the beautiful L. longiflorum, with 
its varieties, all having immense trumpet-shaped 
blooms, from six to nine inches long, of snow 
white purity and delicious fragrance, which can 
scarcely be surpassed for massive and graceful 
beauty. L. auratum has, on account of its mag- 
nificence, been called the Empress of the Lilies. 
It produces a profusion of immense white flowers, 
often a foot in diameter, with a wide gold-colored 
band down the centre of each petal, the white 
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portion being dotted with dark purple spots; 140 
flowers have been produced by a single bulb in 
one season, but this, of course, was by special cul- 
tivation. L. speciosum or lancifolium is now very 
generally known, but many new and beautiful va- 
rieties have been produced. It is a grand section 
of the lily family, and should be in every garden ; 
coming into bloom when the bulk of our summer- 
blooming plants are done flowering, it adds great- 
ly to the beauty of the surroundings. L. tigrinum, 
or the well-known tiger-lily, is a native of Japan. 
There are now some half-dozen varieties of it, all 
of which are beautiful, notably the double-flow- 
ering, with flowers nearly six inches across and 
as double as a rose, deep scarlet with black spots. 
There are many other species of great beauty, but 
we have space only to mention L. cordifolium, L. 
brownii, and L. kramerii and its varieties. These 
all have trumpet-shaped flowers. They and the 
longiflorum and auratum sections should have the 
bulbs protected from freezing and thawing during 
the winter by having a box or a flower-pot full of 
leaves inverted over them where they are planted. 

Tris kampferi is a Japanese species of our fleur- 
de-lis. It has produced numerous varieties, which 
run through shades of the darkest blue to the 
most delicate rose, salmon, orange-yellow, and 
pure white tints, stripes, blotches, veinings, and 
traceries of lovely markings. These are highly 
valued in Europe, where they bring high prices. 

The Japanese clematises and the varieties pro- 
duced from them have given us an entire new 
class of climbers, suitable for verandas, pillars, 
or screens. Many of these hybrid varieties are 
perpetual bloomers, or at least flowering twice in 
the season. The flowers of many of them are five 
to six inches across, some pure white, some the 
most delicate shades of lavender ; others, the rich- 
est and deepest purples; others, different shades 
of blue, from the faintest shade to the deepest 
indigo; some combining two or more colors or 
shades in each flower; and others, as double as 
a rose. No garden is complete without half a 
dozen of them. 

Hulalia japonica is a strong reed-like-growing 
grass, of which there are two varieties. One has 
the leaves striped white and green lengthwise, as 
in our common ribbon-grass; the other has the 
leaves cross-barred with green and black—one of 
the most remarkable variegations among plants. 
The plumes of these grasses curl gracefully, and 
resemble ch Dien plumes. 

There are numerous species of hydrangeas in 
Japan. Among those recently introduced into 
this country is one with double flowers, another 
producing enormous heads of snow white flow- 
ers, and another which runs as a vine, clinging 
to a wall or tree like the Virginia creeper. 

Our space does not permit us to give full de- 
scriptions of all the hardy Japanese herbaceous 
plants, but we give a list of some of the more 
striking that can be had of our nursery-men. 

Acorus japonica variegata, 

Anemone japonica: red and white varieties. 

Bambusa fortuneii : variegated foliage. 

Boccon ey: ornamental foliage. 

Eryth palmatifida : ornamental foliage. 

Funkia, or day-lily: numerous species, with 
variously colored and variegated foliage. 

Astilbe japonica, and its variety with variegated 
leaves. 

Spirea palmatum: deep red flowers. 

Campanula grandiflorum japonica, with white 
and striped flowered varieties. 

Aconitum japonicum autumnale: elegant foli- 
age and deep blue flowers. 

Thalictrum japonicum : white feathery flowers. 

Sedum sibolde, and the variegated-leaved va- 
riety. 

Primula cortusoides japonica: a lovely spring 
flower. 

Veronica japonica: long spikes of intense blue 
flowers. 

Chrysanthemums : what are known as the drag- 
on varieties. 

Saxifraga japonica. 

Juncus spe: a rush with the leaves transverse- 
ly striped with green and white. 

Caux japonica variegata: striped leaves. 





Borders, Monograms, Insertion, and 
Foundation Figures for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1-11. 

See illustrations on double page. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—These borders are worked in 
satin and button-hole stitch, and in point Russe, 

with cotton of different colors. 

Figs. 8 and 4 show borders worked on batiste 
or linen in overcast and satin stitch with em- 
broidery cotton, and edged with button-hole 
stitches. 

The monograms Figs. 5 and 6 are designed for 
trimming handkerchiefs, and are worked in satin, 
knotted, back, and half-polka stitch with white 
and colored cotton. 

For the border Fig. 7 transfer the design to 
batiste or linen, stretch fine thread back and 
forth for the connecting bars, work the edge of 
the bars in half-polka stitch, the rings in over- 
cast stitch, and the scallops on the outer edge in 
button-hole stitch with embroidery cotton. Cut 
away the material underneath the bars on the 
wrong side. 

The insertion Fig. 8 is worked on nansook or 
linen in half-polka and satin stitch, and the 
wheels are worked with fine thread. Cut away 
the material on the wrong side underneath the 
wheels. 

The foundation figures shown by Figs. 9 and 
10 are worked in overcast and satin stitch with 
embroidery cotton, and are edged with half-polka 
stitches. The wheels are worked with fine thread, 
and the material is cut away underneath on the 
wrong side. 

The figure shown by Fig. 11 is worked with 
red and blue cotton in satin stitch and in point 
Russe. 





Woven Stockings. 
See illustrations, Fig. 31-34, on double page. 

Tue stocking shown by illustration Fig. 31 is 
woven of fine white cotton, and the front is em- 
broidered with light blue silk. Fig. 32 shows a 
stocking of navy blue cotton with horizontal 
stripes of white, and furnished with gores of 
white silk on the sides. The white silk stocking 
Fig. 88 has perpendicular stripes of blue silk, 
while the stocking Fig. 34 of écru cotton has 

gores embroidered with brown silk. 


Gentleman’s Shirt. 
See illustration, Fig. 36, on double page. 
Tas muslin shirt is furnished with linen bo- 
som, collar, and cuffs, which are trimmed with 
blue, white, and yellow plaid percale. 


Muslin Petticoat. 
See illustration, Fig. 37, on double page. 

Tuts petticoat, thirty-five inches long in front, 
thirty-nine inches long in the back, and one hun- 
dred inches wide on the bottom, is set on a round 
band closed with buttons and button-holes in the 
back. The trimming is composed of a flounce 
fourteen inches deep, which is furnished with six 
tucks, each a quarter of an inch wide, and finish- 
ed on the bottom with a needle-work border an 
inch wide. The border and flounce are headed 
with a strip of muslin a quarter of an inch wide. 


Lady’s Muslin Drawers. 
See illustration, Fig. 42, on double page. 

Tuese drawers are gathered on the bottom 
and set on a binding sixteen inches long and an 
inch and a quarter wide, which is edged with a 
ruffle two inches wide, trimmed with three tucks 
and Spanish lace an inch and three-quarters wide. 
Cut the drawers from Figs. 60 and 61, No. XVI, 
of the present Supplement, making Fig. 60 two 
inches shorter than the pattern. 


Brush Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 549. 

Tuts porcelain stand is designed for holding 
tooth-brushes. The bottom is trimmed with a 
mosaic bead border, which is worked crosswise 
in rounds going back and forth. For the foun- 
dation use blue and for the design figures white 
beads. Begin the mosaic-work at the upper part 
between every two tabs of the border, and for 
the 1st round, going forward, take up 5 blue b. 
(bead) on the working thread, going back carry 
the needle through the 3d b., take up 1 blue b. 
and carry the needle through the Ist b. 2d 
round (going forward).—l blue b., carry the 
needle through the next b., 1 white b., carry the 
needle through the next b.; going back, 1 white 
b., carry the needle through the next b., 1 white 
b., carry the needle through the next b. 3d 
round (going forward).—1 blue b., carry the 
needle through the next b., 1 white b., carry the 
needle through the next b.; then for the next 
tab (see Fig. 2, page 557) take up twice alter- 
nately 1 blue, 3 white b., then 2 blue b., 1 porce- 


Jain b., 1 blue b., which forms the end; going 


back carry the needle through the porcelain b. 
and the next blue b., then twice alternately 1 
blue b., carry the needle through the next white 
b., 1 white b., carry the needle through the next 
white b., and continue in this manner, working 
on each side of the middle finished part of the 
tab one round more, going back and forth. The 
following tab should be worked one design figure 
longer, and then both tabs should be repeated 
until the border is of the length required. 





MAY’S HOME. 
“ Learn, if in tropic lands you feel 

Some poisoned sting, not far to fare ; 

Beside you, plants whose juices heal : 

The antidote grows near the ill 

In all God's ordering, and still 

Home cures are surest for home care.” 
my NV AY LINTON! sweet May Linton!” he 

murmured, as he went home from his 

business. 

Home! It was only a dingy boarding-house, 
ruled over by a dwarfed and wizened landlady in 
a purple worsted shawl. But May dwelt there— 
sweet May, with her girlish grace and ready laugh, 
and her braids twisted round a high comb on the 
top of her little head. 

She met him in the hall. 

“Tm so glad to get home !” he said. 

Her face flushed a little, and her eyes grew 
more full of light. It was so easy to see why he 
was glad, 

“T only came in myself a moment since,” she 
returned, and stopped, embarrassed at having an- 
swered his meaning rather than his words. 

But young men are less observing of these lit- 
tle inner shades than young girls, for they are 
not required to guard the expression of their feel- 
ings, and Harry Bender was too happy to notice, 
or, if he did, it sounded quite right. 

They were drifting toward that hour when 
some word or look would prove the Open, sesame, 
to their untried-hearts, and then there would be 
a silence full of speech, into which a kiss would 
come of its own accord, to be remembered ever 
after as the awakening from a vague sweet dream 
into the sweetest reality on earth. . 

So the two were a little shy with each other 
now, and in their game of backgammon, if their 
hands touched by mistake, they would feel how 
very awkward they were, and pretend to ignore 
their awkwardness, and remember it with dreamy 
smiles upon their pillows that night. 

It all happened just so; and then there were a 
few happy weeks of extra work and much plan- 
ning of days in store. One morning, with light 
hearts and the unspoken conviction that not even 
a moral earthquake could unsettle their well-se- 
eured happiness, Harry Bender and sweet May 
Linton, accompanied by May’s Aunt Dodo, went 
to church, and were married with the same cere- 
mony which the strange minister used for the 





uniting of couples whom God or Mammon had 
joined together. : 

There was precious little Mammon in this case. 
Nobody took any bridal tour. They never thought 
of the little expedient practiced by the steady 
young business man, who, seeing that his bride 
had set her heart on conforming to the custom, 
sent her off alone for two or three days, while he 
worked in the office as usual. 

Even had they thought of this ingenious com- 
promise, they would only have laughed at it. 
There was plenty of laughing in the pretty room, 
all hung with the nicest spatter-work and chro- 
mos and photographs which May had practiced 
upon in learning her little art. 

How blonde the babies were which she paint- 
ed! what rose-madder lips they had, and sea-shell 
cheeks, and ultramarine eyes ! 

“T am always happy,” exclaimed May, “ when 
I have a baby to paint.” x 

And then they both laughed, like two happy 
young idiots as they were; for now the year had 
crept away from them, and May did not expect 
to paint babies much longer. 

The wizened landlady had hurt their feelings 
by raising the rent of the room prospectively. 

“A family is a great disadvantage,” she had 
said. 

But Harry and May thought a family was just 
the nicest thing in the world, and after their 
wrath had died down, tried to pity the landlady 
for not seeing the matter from their stand-point. 

At last the family was born. It was a very 
small one, and Harry addressed it as couleur de 


Three or four months later they moved, for 
May declared she would not live “ where darling 
baby is idered a nui e.” 

Harry wrote to Aunt Dodo about this time, and 
May put in a postscript 

THE LETTER. 

“ Dear OLD ANGEL,—Nothing particular is hap- 
pening except perfect happiness. We are living 
in a nasty little piggy room, twelve by twelve, 
which May keeps as nice, or nicer, than can be 
expected ; and we don’t often condescend to pay 
attention to the outside barbarians. 

“May is the prettiest picture at this moment. 
She has got Miss Bender in the bath-tub, and 
Baby is splatting the water all over every thing, 
while May has gone off into a gale. I must go 
and keep things from falling, for when May 
laughs she gets as weak as a— She says, ‘Say 
as a “Borrowgove.”’ Her laughing so much, 
sensibly depreciates her market value as a wife 
and mother, of course. 

“ My salary is riz twenty dollars a month, and 
I am saving to buy—well, never mind what; you 
shall come and see us when it is bought. 

“Your not infelicitous 
“ Harry BENDER. 





“ May will add a P.S.” 
MAY’S P.S. 


“Dearest Aunty,—If you were only with us— 
though, to be sure, I don’t know where we could 
put you, unless you could go to sleep under my 
painting table, now transformed into an ironing 
table, or curl up in the baby’s bath-tub. 

“The idea of Hal’s pretending to keep the 

great secret a mystery to you! That was only 
his sweet way of leaving me the pleasure of tell- 
ing it. 
“You know Perth, where the Woods went 
that summer? Well, there is a little house of 
four rooms not ten minutes’ walk from the dé- 
pot of the Long Branch Railroad, which goes near 
that little old village. The little house is not 
very pretty now, but it can be made so, and, 0 joy! 
it is dirt cheap. (This is Hal’s cultured remark, 
and of course good enough for Hal’s wife !) 

“ Aunty, think of it! I am nearly wild: a 
home, a little house to be the mistress of, and 
for Hal to come to! 

“Well, we have saved one hundred and sev- 
enty dollars, and only need three hundred and 
thirty more, which Mr. Chace is going to advance 
to Hal. 

“ There is a brave old oak, and plenty of green- 
ery all around us, and the great wide bay in sight, 
where Hal says the biggest ships that 


*Sail the seas over’ 


can come right in, and there are walks to lovely 
places. So you see we are going to a healthy 
neighborhood for my precious lamb of love. 

“T am so well, and life is so sweet! I often 
have little weeps all to myself for sheer happi- 
ness. Happiness is good for people, Aunt Dodo. 
Away with the false theory of the uses of adver- 
sity! Iam not half so selfish and thoughtless as 
I was. I may be a trifle vain, but Hal keeps tell- 
ing me that my temper is only a little lower than 
the angels, and that I am his itty bitty pa’idge. 
(Isn’t that too frantically imbecile?) It is lucky 
that baby can not understand Hal’s nonsense. 
Hal must learn to speak English in the bosom 
of his family before Miss Bender’s talking days 


come. 

“You had better read my end of the letter first, 
and call his the postscript. I meant to tell you 
all about baby, but I have no time now. You are 
coming to see us as soon as we get settled. Babs 
sends a honey-kiss. Good-by. 

“Your beatitudinous May Benner.” 

Five years passed. May and Aunt Dodo sat 
together in the cottage which was to have been 
an earthly paradise. Nothing had gone wrong 
that any body could have helped, apparently, but 
somehow the glory had rubbed off. May seldom 
laughed till she was too weak to hold the baby 
nowadays. Her arms were oftener inclined to 
feel heavy from fatigue; but then this was the 
third baby, and a much more exacting one than 
“Miss Bender” had been. 

It was delicious June. The white sails went 
up the bay, and took Venetian colors from the 
sunset. 





“You look tired, May; give me the baby.” 

“No, Aunt Dodo ; it would only save a drop in 
the bucket of my tiredness. It is quite chronic,” 
said May, with a laugh which I am glad Harry 
did not hear, Laughter without a heart in it has 
a bad effect on a man in his own home. 

“Do you always have that pain in your back ? 
Doesn’t it ever stop ?” 

“ Never,” answered May. “That is, it never 
does when I am awake, and I often dream that I 
am being sawed in two at the spine, so it is to be 
supposed it goes on when I am asleep.” 

“T wish you would see a doctor,” said Aunt 
Dodo, peeling apples. 

“Harry thought as you do,” May remarked, 
when she came back from putting the baby to 
sleep in its cradle in the next room. 

“Thought what ?” asked the old lady, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Oh, nothing. About the doctor.” 

“What was that? I forget. Oh yes, about 
your pain.” 

“T wish I could forget it one minute in my 
life. One minute's utter rest !” said May. “ Har- 
ry did go to one,” she continued, “though I 
begged him not to waste the money, for, as you 
know, we shall lose the house if that mortgage is 
foreclosed, and every dollar tells; but he would. 
Poor Hal!” said the wife, wiping her eyes. “He 
said my temper needed curing, if my back didn’t. 
It’s very hard on him, my being so nervous. 
What do you suppose the doctor told him ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Josephine 
Pinkham. (I beg pardon for not introducing 
Aunt Dodo properly to the reader before now.) 

May laughed again. 

“He advised him to take me to Europe.” 

“Did you ever !” 

“He told Hal that five women out of ten had 
more or less of the same thing, and that rest was 
the only cure—rest of body and mind.” 

“Did he know how you were situated ?” asked 
Mrs. Pinkham. 

“T don’t imagine he could have taken Hal for 
a millionaire,” replied May. “I rather think it 
was veiled satire on the doctor’s part. ‘There is 
a resort, I understand, where the most absolute 
repose both of body and mind is enjoyed.” 

“Where, my dear? If you could only go!” 

“Yes, I think so sometimes,” said May; “but 
there is little hope for a long time yet. We doa 
deal of bending before we break, Aunt Dodo. 
Besides, there are the children.” She looked up 
fiercely. Was this hollow, despairing face that 
of “sweet May Linton?” “The life of mothers 
in poverty is more cruel than that which crimi- 
nals lead as punishment for their crimes,” she 
said, with bitter conviction. 

Aunt Dedo said nothing, but while May took a 
heavy pot from the fire, she wiped her aged eyes 
with her sleeve, still holding the apple knife. 

“Why, aunty,” said May, turning, “are you 
trying to scalp yourself ?” 

Aunt Dodo dropped her arm, and May knelt at 
her side and put her arms about her. A tall 
form stopped in the doorway, but neither saw. 

“Tt is not quite what we expected of life, is it, 
aunty ?” said May. “But God and heaven and 
hope and love remain just the same, only the 
present is hard, and hides the truth from us at 
times. You must not believe,’ she went on, 
“that Hal and I are less dear to each other than 
of old ; but when he comes in, full of his politics, 
and angry at this man, and eager about that one, 
and finds a cross faded wife, who somehow seems 
to blame him, I dare say, though she never means 
it, and when the children trouble him with their 
noise, and don’t look as neat as they used, and I 
feel all the time while I’m getting the supper as 
if I could die of pain, and weariness worse than 
pain, or give one dreadful shriek and go mad 
and get rid of it all, and I have to fight it down 
and go on seeing to fifty things at once, don’t 
you see, dear, we can not exactly be as we were 
five years ago? And yet if I were to die, don’t 
you suppose I know how Hal would feel, not 
counting the need of me for the children or the 
work, but just the loss of me and my love? And 
if Hal should be brought home from one of those 
political meetings to speak no word of anger or 
hope about any man, or any word to me ever 
again’—May rose and clasped her hands— 
“aunty, it would be worse, a thousand times 
worse, than it would have been five years ago, 
when I was his ity bitty pa’idge.” And May 
sobbed wildly. 

A deeper sob, like an echo, startled them, and 
they saw Harry, who, with his head on his arm, 
had sunk into a chair by the door. 

“My May! my poor little love!” he cried, as 
he took her in his arms and looked into her eyes, 
“T came home to-night a very angry and obnox- 
ious fellow. I have lost the election, and, what 
is worse, Martin has gained it. But now I am 
glad, and not sorry, for I am going to spend my 
time and strength in saving my May instead of 
my country.” 

And Harry was as good as his word. Six- 
eighths of the time he had given to political ex- 
citement he restored to his business, and the 
mortgage was cleared from the homestead in a 
short time. The hours at home were hours of 
mutual help and harmony ; for a strong determi- 
nation will carry all before it, like the turn of 
the tide. 

Many a rest on the little lounge, while the 
maid-of-all-work was putting the kitchen to rights 
after tea, did May enjoy. 

Many an evening, when the children were 
asleep, her husband sat beside her, her sensitive 
clinging spirit resting in his loving presence, and 
her strained nerves relaxing from their long fa- 
tigue. 

“Harry,” said Aunt Dodo, during a flying visit, 
“happiness is the best and truest condition, of 
course, but I think you will agree with me that 
the happiness we have fairly won is worth the 
most; and, May, we can not really deserve it un- 
til we have learned the uses of adversity.” 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
KNIGHT. 
ENVHIS doughty chevalier, arrayed cap-a-pie in 
a full suit of fine plate-armor of the seven- 
teenth century, is, in point of fact, no other than 
the favorite novelist Mr. William Black, who has 
seen fit to be portrayed in this warlike fashion 
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in a portrait exhibited in the London Royal Acad- 
emy of 1877. Those who are curious to compare 
the medieval with the nineteenth century cos- 
tume will find in Bazar No, 538, Vol. IX.,a fine 
portrait of Mr. Black in a more familiar dress, 
with an excellent biographical sketch, to which 
it is unnecessary to refer further. 

It would seem, at first sight, as if the knightly 


harness would sit loosely on the somewhat slen- 
der frame of Mr. Black. But M. Demmin, who 
is an authority on the subject, avers that it is an 
erroneous idea that the men of the days of chiv- 
alry were taller and broader than those of the 
present time, and that, with very few exceptions, 
they must have been of smaller make, for the 
armor from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen- 


scales sewed on leather or flat plates. About the 
tenth century an important advance was made by 
the invention of chain-armor, which attained a 
high degree of perfection. Suits of mail were 
made to envelop the whole body, composed either 
of flat rings sewed on side by side, of overlapping 
rings, of lozenge-shaped pieces of metal, or of 
scales. During the thirteenth century coats of 


“A KNIGHT OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.”—[From a Parntine sy J. Perris, R. A.] 


tury is too narrow for any one of the average pro- 
portions nowadays to wear. This superiority is 
chiefly visible in the shape of the leg and calf; 
for it is almost impossible for any one of the pres- 
ent day to make a leg-piece of the Middle Ages or 
of the Renaissance meet around the calf. 

The earliest defensive armor was made of bull’s 
hide and brass or bronze, either in overlapping 


mail were used by the whole population, being 
worn like a shirt under a garment of quilted stuff 
or leather, called a gambaison or gambison. It 
was found, however, that these flexible links were 
driven into the flesh by a hard blow, and this led 
to the introduction of the more resisting plate- 
armor, which attained its highest excellence at 
the end of the sixteenth century, but which in 


[Szprember 1, 1877. 
turn proved vulnerable before gunpowder, and 
rapidly declined, disappearing entirely toward the 
close of the seventeenth century. 

A full suit of plate-armor like that seen in the 
illustration consisted of a casque or helmet, neck 
collar (which supported the whole harness), gor- 
get, cuirass, gauntlets, tasses, brassets, cuisses, 
and greaves, to which the armed shoes or solerets 


were fastened. This dress was worn by the cav- 
aliers and men-at-arms ; the infantry had only a 
head-piece, cuirass, and tasses. The horses them- 
selves had armor to protect their heads and necks. 
Nothing of all this defensive panoply is now re- 
tained except the cuirass and helmet, which are 
still used by certain regiments of English cui- 
rassiers and grenadiers. 
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Monogram for Lingerie. 


Tis monogram is worked in satin and half-polka stitch with white 


and colored cotton. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 


For the cap Fig. 1 cut a binding of stiff lace an inch and a half wide 
and ten inches and a half long, edge it with wire, and bind it narrow. 
Cover this binding with claret-colored ribbon two inches wide and a strip 


of Swiss muslin two inches and a half 


wide, edged with lace seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, and laid in box pleats in 
front. The ends of this strip of Swiss 
muslin and of the ribbon are each tied 
A gros grain bow 
is fastened in front on the foundation, 
back of the Swiss muslin ruche. 

The cap Fig. 2 consists of an oval piece 
of Swiss muslin twelve inches long and 
ten inches and a half wide, which is gath- 
ered at the bottom and set on a binding 
seven-eighths of an inch wide. The trim- 
ming is composed of side-pleated ruffles 
edged with lace and bows of Swiss muslin, 
lace two inches wide, and pale blue rib- 
bon an inch and a quarter wide. 


in a bow in the back. 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Mvsuin anp Lace Car. 


Chemisettes for 
Girls from 2 to 
6 Years old, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tnese chemisettes 
are designed to be worn 
with square - necked 
dresses, and are closed 
in the back with but- 
tons and loops. The 
chemisette Fig. 1, for 
girl from 2 to 4 years 
old, is made of batiste, 
which is run in narrow 
tucks in. the middle of 
the front, as shown by 
the illustration, and is 
trimmed with needle- 
work insertion three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide. The material is 
cut away underneath 
the insertion. The 
neck of the chemisette 
is set into a double 
binding three-quarters 
of an inch wide, cover- 
ed with insertion, which 
is edged at the top with 
a gathered strip of nee- 
dle-work seven-eighths 
of an inch wide. 

Fig. 2. — CHemiserre 
ror Girt FROM 4 To 6 
Years otp. The trim- 
ming for this white 
nansook chemisette 
consists of lace inser- 
tion three-quarters of 
an inch wide and nee- 
dle-work insertion an 
inch and a quarter 
wide. The material is 
cut away underneath 
the insertion. The 
neck is trimmed with 
lace insertion three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide, which is run with 
black velvet ribbon, 
and with gathered lace 
three-quarters of an 
inch wide. 


Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
See illustration on p. 548. 

Tus edging is work- 
ed with crochet cotton, 
No. 60, as follows: ist 
round.— > 4 ch. (chain 
stitch), 3 dc. (double 
crochet) on the first of 


MonoGramM FOR 
LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 1.—Cnemisetre ron Girt FROM 
2 To 4 YeARS OLD, 


Percate Wrapper.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LIL, Figs. 17-22. 








and repeat from *. 


Fig. 2.—Cuemisetre ror GIRL FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


2d round.—Always alternately 2 sc. separated 
by 5 ch, on the st. in the preceding round on which the next 6 de, and 
1 sc. were worked, 5 ch. 3d round.— 1 sc. on the 5 ch. between the 
next 2 sc., 2 ch., 1 de. on the following 5 ch., 2 ch., and repeat from *. 


Gold Scales, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 548. 
Tnese scales are designed to weigh gold coin. 


They are made of 


brass, and are furnished with a scale 


of the 


side 


value. 





Fig. 2.—Detatt or 
Brusu Sranp, Fie. 1, 
PaGE 549. 








Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Guipure Fig. 2.—Percate Fig. 3—Dress ror Girt Fig. 4—Ptam Bont- Fig. 5.—Gir’s Warer-Proor Croak.—Bacx. 


Dress.—Front.—For Back, see 
P. 549.—{For description see Suppl.) 


Dress.—{For de- From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


scrip. see Suppl.) 





ING Dress.—[{For 
For description see Suppl. description see Suppl.) 





beam and a handle. 
scales 

holding the gold coins of different 
When a coin of full weight 
is placed on the corresponding hollow 
(as shown by Fig. 1) the scales are 
perfectly balanced. 
er case (shown by Fig. 2), which is 
designed to hold the scales, is orna- 
mented on the flap with a monogram 
worked with gold thread and brown 
silk in satin and half-polka stitch, 
and is furnished with a metal lock. 








For Front, see Page 548.—[{For pattern and 
description see Suppl., No. L., Figs, 1*, 1°-10.] 


On the broad 
are hollows for 


The brown leath- 





Fig. 2.—Swiss Musuin anp Lace Cap. 


Shirt Bosom with 
Batiste Puffs. 
See illustration on p. 548. 

Tus shirt bosom is 
made of gathered ba- 
tiste puffs separated by 
narrow strips of linen, 
and is closed in front 
with button-holes and 
studs. The cuffs of the 
shirt are made of fine 
white linen. The shirt 
may be cut from Figs. 
23-26, 28, and 29, No. 
IV., of the present Sup- 
plement. 


Shirt Bosom Closed 
at the Side. 
See illustration on p. 548, 
Tuts shirt bosom is 
made of fine linen, and 
is closed at the right 
side with buttons and 
button-holes. The shirt 
is made of fine muslin, 
with linen cuffs. 


Crépe de Chine 
Fichu and Ribbon 
Coiffure, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

See illustrations on p. 549. 
Tue fichu is made of 
a pleating of black 
crépe de Chine, which 
is trimmed on the bot 
tom with fringe. A 
box-pleated white tulle 
ruche is set in the neck. 

The coiffure, which 
Fig. 2 shows arranged 
on the head, consists of 
two rosettes of pink, 
blue, and pale yellow 
ribbon a quarter of an 
inch wide, which are 
trimmed in the centre 
with a pink rose - bud 
and green leaves. The 
rosettes are joined with 
similar ribbons, the 
ends of which are left 
hanging as shown by 

the illustrations. 
Cravat Bows, Figs. 
1 and 2, 
See illustrations on p. 549. 

Tue cravat bow Fig. 1 
consists of a piece of 
pale pink silk gauze 
eight inches long and 
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seven inches wide, which is edged all around with 
Valenciennes insertion an inch and a quarter 
wide, a strip of pink silk gauze seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, and Valenciennes lace an inch and 
three-quarters wide. The lower part is side- 
pleated, and the upper part is gathered through 
the middle from the top to half its length, and 
fastened on a foundation, so that two three-cor- 
nered ends are formed, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 

The cravat bow Fig. 2 is made of Valenciennes 
lace four inches and a half wide, which is ar- 
ranged in the style of a jabot on a tulle founda- 
tion two inches wide, six inches and a half long, 
and slashed in the middle to a length of an inch 
and three-quarters. For the upper part of the 
cravat bow the lace is side-pleated, and fastened 
with loops and pointed ends of claret and tilleul 
satin ribbon an inch wide. 


Gentleman’s Night-Shirt. 
See illustration, Fig. 85, on double page. 

Tus night-shirt, which is forty-six inches long 
in front and sixty-eight inches wide on the bot- 
tom, is made of shirting muslin. Strips of blue 
linen half aa inch wide are stitched on the col- 
lar, the hem in front, and the sleeve bindings. 


Embroidered Chair-Pillow. 
See illustration on page 549. 


Tuts chair-pillow is stuffed in scallops on the 
edge, and is covered with black satin, which is 
embroidered and tufted with yellow buttons. 
First ornament the material with foundation 
figures as shown by the illustration; these are 
worked with white and silver gray saddler’s silk 
in satin stitch and with yellow silk in knotted 
stitch. For the rest of the embroidery transfer 
the design, of which Fig. 78, Supplement, gives 


a section in full size, to the material, and work | 


the poppies with red saddler’s silk in three shades 
in dovetailed satin stitch, and the corn - flowers 
with blue silk in three shades; the stamens are 
defined with gold thread and gold bullion. For 
the asters use white, and for the forget-me-nots 
blue silk, and work the wheats with brown 
shaded silk in satin stitch. Work the leaves 
with green shaded silk in satin stitch, and work 
the veins with brown silk in half-polka stitch. 
The grasses are worked with fine green silk. 
The seam made by setting on the embroidery is 
covered with ruches of black satin ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. For the puffs on the 
edge of the pillow cut of satin on the bias a strip 
six inches wide and of the requisite length, gath- 
er it on the sides, and also crosswise at intervals 
ef five inches and three-quarters, and set it on 
the pillow over a wadding interlining, as shown 
by the illustration. The upper edge of the puff- 
ing is finished with a ruche of pinked satin. 





USE OF SALICYLIC ACID FOR 
RHEUMATISM. 


MONG the many remedies of modern times 

in the case of common diseases may be 
mentioned the use of salicylic acid or salicine in 
acute rheumatism, especially of the joints; and 
its efficacy is attested as the result of over one 
hundred cases treated at a London hospital with 
this remedy. Relief was experienced in nearly 
every case, sometimes in thre® hours, and in oth- 
er cases not for several days. The minimum of 
time necessary for the disappearance of pain 
from the joints was twelve hours, secondary ef- 
fects being observed in a few cases, such as nau- 
sea, a humming in the ears, partial deafness, 
etc. Large doses produced a fal! of temperature 
also, this, however, not being reduced below the 
normal condition. The pulse and respiration be- 
came less frequent; the appetite was not seriously 
affected. The medicine was administered in 
three three-grain pills taken every three hours. 
Salicene seemed to have less effect, but possess- 
ed the advantage of not disturbing the stomach. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Saciie.—The thick white California flannel is used 
for babies’ afghans. You want a square yard, or per- 
haps more. Embroider it with small flowers—daisies, 
forget-me-nots, and rose-buds—in pale natural colors. 
Bind the edges widely with pale blue gros grain rib- 
bon, and embroider the word “ Baby” in the centre.— 
To destroy spiders in the windows, sprinkle about a 
little Cayenne pepper. 

Eono.—Read reply given “X. Y. Z.” in Bazar No. 
84, Vol. X. The striped black lawa will probably be 
best made with a basque and long round over-skirt. 

A Sosscurper.—Use your gray silk basque as it is, 
and teke the skirt for a long over-skirt. Then get a 
brown. silk or poplin lower skirt. Make your little 
girl’s merino dresses in princesse shape, and put bias 
bands of pale blue merino for trimming. Your sacque 
need not be altered. Princesse dresses, when trimmed 
with scarfs on the skirt, are worn on the street with 
sacques or else scarf Dolmans. 

Mamre.—Do not make your open-work grenadine 
waist separate from the silk waist. Use the silk pre- 
cisely as you would any other waist lining, sewing up 
together the seams of silk and of grenadine. You say 
you think this extravagant, but there is no better way 
to do, and it is impossible to make up grenadines nice- 
ly without considerable expense. 

Janz L.—For the length and width of a riding-habit 
skirt you had best buy the English Habit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. VIIL, and then buy the 
Bazar of the same number in which the materials and 
manner of making are described. 

M. M. T.—Get plain brown silk to go with your 
pretty armure pattern, and make by the pattern of 
Breton Costume illustrated in Bazar Nq 17, Vol. X. 
Trim with shaded brown silk galloon. 

F. E. W.—Your silk is stylish, and will look well 
made up in a Breton suit. Combine it with biue or 
violet, and trim with braid of the bright color. 

Anxtery.—A braided loop for the back hair, with 
the fromt combed away from the face or else banged 
on the forehead, is the popular style for a young girl 
of forrteen. Tie with ribbon to match the dress or 





its trimmings. The scarf Dolman is not suitable for 
so young a girl. She should have a gay little Breton 
jacket, or, if she prefers mantles, it should be a single 
littie fichu tied in front, with the ends hanging down. 
Netted fringe is the prettiest trimming, or else ball 
fringe to match the polonaise, * 

Mrs. L. W. M.—Cambric, Scotch gingham, linen, 


| and batiste suits are worn to breakfast by ladies in the 


summer, and are suitable for morning walks. They 
are made with polonaises or basques and over-skirts 
similar to those of more expensive dresses, and are 
quite showily trimmed with white Smyrna lace, em- 
broidery, and knife-pleating of the same. Contrasts 
of color are used on these pretty dresses; also plain 
goods with plaids or brocaded figures. 

Rowrna.—Of course you must return the calls made 
while you are away from home. 

Inquirer.—The Breton jacket is to be worn just as 
the basque is—either in the house or out of it. Get 
large white pearl buttons for your linen duster. 

Eoonomy.-—Get plain green silk for a Breton basque 
to renew your dress. Have a vest of the figured silk. 

Kery-Strone.—Instead of brown paper-muslin curtains, 
why not use the pretty unbleached muslin curtains de- 
scribed at length in a late number of the Bazarf They 
are stylish and inexpensive, and are used this summer 
in many country-houses. Gray linen damask curtains 
are also popular. The cashmere shawls are of the 
dress material, and in many cases are shaped into 
fichus that tie in front with hanging ends. 

Mrs. J. L. M.—For designs for your daughter’s bunt- 
ing dresses read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 30, 
Vol. X. It is not economy to buy the coarse bunting 
sold for twenty-five cents a yard. 

Eprror.—When the bride is married in her travelling 
dress, the groom should wear a frock-coat of dark 
cloth, with vest to match, and gray pantaloons. 

8. C. B.—A polonaise buttoned behind, or else a 
Breton costume, will be the prettiest way for you to 
make a checked silk for a girl of fifteen. 

Otp Lapy.—For handsomest dresses widows wear 
long basques of bombazine or of imperial serge cover- 
ed entirely with crape. The dress skirt is then cover- 
ed with crape as high as the basque, or nearly to its 
edge. The widow’s cap in the bonnet is the merest 
line or puff of crimped white lisse or tarlatan. The 
cap worn in the house may be merely a square pointed 
@ la Marie Stuart, if you prefer it, but it is usually a 
large mob crown, with pleating on the edge and on 
the lappets that hang behind. 

A Frrenv.—Take care of your jet-trimmed bonnet 
and sacque. They are not much worn at present, but 
there is probability that they will soon be restored to 
favor. 

Mas. F. H. K.—It is usual for all the ladies on whom 
the call is made to rise and bid their guest good-by. 
It is necessary before leaving a party to assure your 
hostess that you have spent a pleasant evening. 

Moruezr.—Consult the New York Fashions of late 
Bazars for hints about your little girl’s dresses. White 
slips without yokes, but tucked from the neck nearly 
to the knee, and finished with a 8 ish flounce, are 
very popular. The sash is fastened behind in a bow. 
The pin secures the bow. 

Criia.—We know of no cotton stuff nice enough to 
make up grenadines and lace over. 

Mas. C.—A basque and demi-trained skirt trimmed 
to simulate an over-skirt is a pretty design for an old 
lady’s silk dress, 

Homety Mre.—For information about removing 
pimples and freckles you should consult the book 
called Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you by 
mail, postage prepaid, from this office, on receipt of $1. 

Pxsrr_exep.—Ladies living in the country do shop in 
the way you ask about. They write to the leading 
houses asking for samples of new goods, describing 
what kind they want, and inclosing postage. The 
samples are sent them, with prices marked upon 
them, and they can order them with confidence that 
they will get the goods sent for. 

Amy.—The bride may use her own taste, and wear 
her gloves to match her travelling suit, or white if she 
prefers it. A dark chip bonnet matching her dress, 
or a round hat, will be appropriate. 

Hosson.—Ladies travelling alone give their name 
and address to the clerk, and he registers them. For 
your baby boy get a soft chip turban trimmed with 
white ribbon. For your travelling bonnet get black 
or brown rough-and-ready straw, and trim with rib- 
bon of some becoming color. There is less sombre- 
ness in the accessories of travelling suits than former- 
ly. A dark gray or navy blue flannel is the best trav- 
elling dress for you to wear both by sea and land. 

Bronze.—Your bronze green silk is very stylish, and 
should be made up with b ded silk or cashmere to 
match. Black wraps are most generally worn. 











Tae various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
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APOLLI NARIS 


idl Wal 


Highly Effervescent. 


Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE. “A delightful bev- 
erage. Great relief for Seasickness. 

Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. ‘Far su- 
perior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, “ Most grateful 
and refreshing.” 

Dr. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely 
pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters, 

Prof.WANKLYN, London, Eng. “Impreg- 
nated only with its own gas.” 

Dr. = PEASLEE, “ Useful and very agree- 
able.” 


Dr. AUSTIN FLINT, Dr. F. N. OTIS, 
“Healthful and well suited for Dyspepsia, and 
cases of acute 

Dr. JAMES R. woop. “Mildly antacid; 
agrees well with dyspeptics, and where there is 
a gouty diathesis.” 

Dr. FORDYCE BARKER. “By far the most 
agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, useful in 
Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and in Gopt.” 

Dr. J. MARION SIMS. “Not only a luxury, 
but a necessity.” 


For sale by Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drn 
and Mineral 
States. 


sts, 
ater Dealers taioughoat’ the 


hited 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are,as the poet says, “an 
= thing in manand woman.” 

thing adds so much to the per- 
oenal ap’ geen as a fine set of 
teeth, = to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and gee as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It isloudly 

praised by artiste of the dramatic and _ profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own _eemee. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. hcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 

maker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address — 





McC. & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in "8 


can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and tlemen. House- 
hold estaba, oeery nongns Rh discretion, taste, 
and judgment. ter n circular . address 

Miss \E ¥ HUNTING 


DON, 
Pro. Box 1654, New York. 
TAMPING PATTERNS,—Circulars free, 
or Stampep Samp ies of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


OR HONITON and POINT LACE MA- 
ete LS, send for sample sheet and price, to 
R, 208 Jefferson St., Burlington, Iowa. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR.—Ladies thus afflicted may 
apply to Madame JULIAN, with a guaranteed cer- 
tainty of mye the growth * permanently removed, 
without pain or injury to the skin. Hour of consulta- 
tion fixed by addressing 216 West 88th St., New ‘York. 


2: - EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO. , Nassau, N. 




















our variable climate are subject, can-promptly be 
made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup 
and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are pleas- 
ant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. ] 





Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Remedy. In no case of purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give relief—[ Com.] 








* Saratoga Spruxes.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute, open all the Se is — bey uarters of the Chris- 
tian ard literary el th or pleasure. For 
full information pone! for a Gabtative circular.—{Com.]} 











Coryine Wuret.—B 
vented Copyin 
from the 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent a mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 


Wheel patterns may be transferred 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S LABELS. 


200 Assorted Labels, naga on ed pa- 
a Hyopeely its, &c., sent to any 











| 
the means of the newly in- | 


mpp ement with the greatest ease. This | 
tterns of all sorts, 





Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. If. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
ta” The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 


French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















Branch Store Now Open. 
No. 1 Grand Union Motel Block, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


FOR THE SEASON, 
BRANCH STORE, 
No. 1 GRAND UNION eg BLOCK, 


Corner Con 
SARATOGA SP. ‘as. NN. ¥. 


A_ most ificent line of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS , comprising articles of the 
latest importation, retailed at wholesale 


rices 

oabeaes GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

A full assortment of the choicest 

BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 

warranted to be absolutely harmless 
hand. CREME BLANCHE, OR THE 
GREAT. MAGIC BEAUTIFIER, for the 
complexion, a specialty. 

AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lo- 
tion, will remove tan in 15 minutes, 

L. SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 
color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
or nitrate of silver, or an other poisonous 
sp eee to a beautiful brown or black. 

reat ae articles of BEAUTI- 
FYING. OSMETICS too numerous to 
pag obunaubis at this establishment 
only. 

RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 

direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 
Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 
YORK. | other house. Repairing neatly done. 


Only t®~ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. try. ,when prepaid, free of charge; or, C.0.D., 
with privilege of examining. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1877, 


ConTarins: 
THE LADING OF A SHIP. 
With Fifteen Illustrations. 
THE DOMESTIC AND ARTISTIC LIFE OF 
TITIAN 


With Seventeen Illustrations, 
GENERAL STARK AND THE BATTLE OF BEN- 
NINGTON. 


With Eight Illustrations, 

SNOW-STORM ON MT. SHASTA. 

With Seven Illustrations, 
MA’M’SELLE. A Srory. 
TOM MOORE IN AMERICA, 
LARGE SCHOOLS VERSUS SMALL. 
A LATE WILD ROSE. A Porn. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
With Eleven Illustrations. 

ALI. A Porm. 
With Two Illustrations. 

SHADOWS. A Srory. 
With Five Illustrations. 

A GROUP OF CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
With Right Illustrations. 

THE PASTOR’S REVERIE. A Poem. 
With an Illustration. 

POPULAR EXPOSITION OF SOME SCIENTIFIC 
EXPERIMENTS. — Part VI. CONCERNING 
THERMOMETERS. 

With Nineteen [ustrations. 

EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. By the Author 
of “Lorna Doone,” “Alice Lorraine,” &c. 
Chapters XLIV.-XLVIL. 

AMERICAN WORKMEN FROM A EUROPEAN 
POINT OF VIEW. 

A VISIT TO A COUNTRY HOUSE, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. A Srory. 

WAIFS FROM MOTLEY’S PEN. 

A RAILROAD STUDY. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent Sor one year, POSTAGE 

OOREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hauver's Magazine, Hauren’s W eexry, and Hanegn’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scnsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


L, 
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H 
& 
W 


54 West 
14thSt. 


8 doors 
from 
MACY’S, 
Near 


Sixth 
Avenue, 


NEW 

















Tums ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WerKLy anpD 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Ha 3s Weekly.—Ineide Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HE ROMAN BELT.—New invention. La- 
dies’ Undergarments absolutely protected. Ele- 
gantly trimmed, $2. jes, write for particulars di- 
rectly. P.O. Box 939, New York. Lady Agents wanted. 








ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


&2~ The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect _— and uniformity of strength not 


only insures success in baking, but makes it 
keeps any len: of time in any climate. To 


one-third farther than adul 
of grocers ; or send 85 oe for 3 Ib., or 60 a for 1 Ib. 
return mail, wi ith recipes f 


iterated or yee re kinds. It 


can to Rorat Baxine wg Co., New York, and receive, pos' Leg aes 
making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON’S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for every season always in stock and made to order 
to pam § any color, Torchon, French, and Smyrna 

Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up 
—— Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 


mere pao 

rders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known to us. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 


1877 JONES 1840 


GREAT VARIETY (A BOYS’ SUITS. 

DRESS GOODS. O VD MILLINERY. 
Surrs, Sacques. 07 0 Fanoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. 0 OG HOSIERY. 
Saws. Oo a) “Laczs, 


JONES 








x ES telat 
¢ | p 2 alt rn S } Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
ul d p 8 l e AND | 
or || Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
’ ’ — —— =) 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS x X 
iN O 
"a, J ONES a 
HARPER’S BAZAR. rs 
SHOES. © QO SILKS 
These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fievre, and oO ‘i — 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- RIBBONS. 0) O 2 CLOTHS. 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 7 , + rm PaTTC 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is UNDERW RAR. oO , hee DOMESTICS. 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body | UPHOLSTERY. 0 AO CARPETS. 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder Beas 7 0 _ 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the | FURNITURE. V_ Housefurnishing Goods. 


chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VIL. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and a er Pantaloons 


. for youth from 8 to 15 years old)...........- No. 1 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Pontilion oe 
and English Riding Skirt).............+06 “ 93 
Vol. VIII. 
wag of A maton CLOAK, with Long Walk- os 
OE Birirt. 200 cccsccccccesccoseccsccceccoccce ¥ 
FURCLINED ‘CiitcOLAR, with Three-quarter ‘ 
MOG BEI. . « cccc cove ceccccccccsccsccscce ? 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box-Pleated Biouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years Old) ...........+5++ “ 1 
PRINCESSE DRESS .........ccccoseseessccees “ 38 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
mineu ee ir’ a 2 = 9 _— Secorenas “ 50 
RITE W Miksdidecdoscepesse * 62 
re a r x 
ay LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, » aoowee Chemise, 
- J ‘Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 ~ a 
BLOUSE. BASQUE ia Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
DUERMO ME iccccencvcccescedcgereesess * 
CONTINENTAL BAS UE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt......-+.scessses-+ 6 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
SS ERR rr oy 
LA BOITEUS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 3 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
Walkin Ad ge cnecesccocqnasbuce caseboesue “ 23 
SCARF NTLE, Long Sensi and Demi- 
Train eas Sh havt ins dacetcenithliphsncsihhss - 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walkin pert Konghencece “ 80 
ae _— POLONAIS. mi-Train- ae 
GLOVE - FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and bet he seseedmenteeee “ 43 
LADY WASHINGTON os Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained S$! 726 
LONG DOUBLE- BREASTED sAcgiia ‘Over- 
skirt, with Diagonal ee alking 


SINGLE. BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- " 


skirt, and Long Walkin eee gee 4 
PLASTRON - UE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 

(UR eer ere - 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 

Waikin; LL a ers r< 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... « 


BoY’s WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, be and Knee Pantaloons (for 
cola 4 to 9 years Old)...........0.e00- = 


E BREASTED. SQUARE COAT, os 





SING 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt... - 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS...............+.- “= % 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS........ sg 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt. 9 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... 9 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 11 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 

a ad ink beeen apn cis dadineeies =D 
HABIT BAS UE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 

and Long Walking Skirt............--00.+-+ “ 15 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 

IE 555550 dkonanvenste sess unt at 
ae 3 whine S Nee (Basque, Over-skirt and 

] Sacks chad pienskensseessbcbeldes -—- 
FRENCH WAL KING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... * 2 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Selon Jacket, Princesse 

Dress, and School Snit (Basque, Over- > te 

and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... i 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ i 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking eiiccbsccsasecce = 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

Nn WOMENS WR Cis lekc cheneccsccoe$ens vc » @ 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt.........-...... 21 
COAT- TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... .......-.... “ 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 

BRE We OURIOE CNG s as cccncsesccccccccpsoocs “ 2 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER...........sccsccscees = oe 
ross hell‘... '—/— eee * 
ae = gaan POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 

Shen ebes 6 bO6a90bs Cts ce besceecencccacece 29 
COUNTRY SUIT (Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
skirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “* 31 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 








ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
) postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce 
“Dr. Beecher’s +x" oe for beautifying 

the Teeth. Address M. P. HER, Dentist, 
Prrisd Avenue, New York. 


Fine Cards, Damask, Rep’ BR 
18 cts. CLINTON BRO 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








&c., with name on, 














(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 
JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. __ JONES. 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“ 7 , o J hi ” 
Davidson Royal Dress Shield, 
Made by the Davipson Russer Co., they will find an 
article that is “7 light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for ‘* Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 

___ DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


~ Just the Thing for Hot Weather, 
BABY HAMMOCKS. 
Sent postpaid for $1 00. 
Youths’ Hammocks, postpaid, $1 75. 
Adults’ Hammocks (14 feet long), 

postpaid, $3 00. 

J. D. Emack, 114 William St., New York. 
Manufacturers ‘and 


BENTLEY BROG,, Mazisctorers and 


DE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N.Y. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
mera ae Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stam — Goods, Stampin, ine megs Rugs, 
Lambrequins, al-Pockets Cigar-Cases, 

_ Embroidery to order for the trade in any -— 
H@4< Solid Silver yer Thimble, 50 wr 
eavy Gold filled, warranted 20 am. $1.50. Ag’ts 

send ‘stamp for catalogue. _V. 6O., Chicago. 
95 ELEGANT CARDS, no no two two alike, — name, 
10c., postpaid. J. B. HUST ED, } > % 4 


A Week to Agenta, ate FREE. 








EHRICH’S, 
Popular Dry-Goods House, 


POPULAR BECAUSE RELIABLE 
AND REASONABLE. 


¢@™ Orders from any part of the United States 
promptly filled. Samples free to all. 








If you want a pleasing, refining, and practical 
Household and FASHION Guide, subscribe to our 
‘* Fashion Quarterly.” Only 50c. per year. 


Our address, 


287, 289, 298, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets. 


POPULAR NOVELS at LOW PRICES. 
Printed from clear, legible type. Unabridged 
and unaltered. In book-form, 8vo, paper covers. 


John Halifax,Gentleman. 168 pages. 50c. 





The Mill on the Floss. By Groner 

WERE. TOD POs ook sd ow ssccveciceccncese 0c. 
Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Ce- 

Oth, TEASE WOR GRINS owes ce dees veccceses 25e. 
Nora’s Love Test. By Mary Crom Hay. 

152 PAGES... . 000. - ee srcceeesecrcreeceeceres 5c. 
The Arundel Motto. By Mary Cero 

TEAS. BOD BOBO 0 occ vcceccesccccsescceces 25e. 
The American Senator. By Aytuony 

TROLLUPK. 1896 PAGES. ..... cess ecccceces 5 e 
The Squire’s Legacy. By Mary Cror. 

TRAY, 166 PAGO... 02 0cccccnccccevcctcccsses Cc. 
a“ eee. ‘By Cuanrorre Bronté. 174 . 

lia wie Kane tetestmndhscdevnadbnak ad ic. 

Victor and pon gag By Mary Ce- 

Ce A” ME cnc scctepaweasettes as 25e. 
Hidden Perils. By Mary Cror Hay, 158 

OOM, 6 0 05. oince c cocccccseccvcsssccceseccececs 25e¢ 
er of Money. By W.E. Norris. 100 F 

atnd CLSEECO CRS C0000 Coccesortoceete oe. 

The. oman in White. By Ween 

COEREES WO PEON... -cccccccscsccesecese Oc. 
A Woman-Hater. By Cuaries Reape. 

| FF Eee 60c, 
A Princess of Thule, By Wrm.tus 

PR SP BAGG ona cc ccetiins cccctcce sees 50c. 
The Laurel Bush, By the Author of 

“John Halifax.” 60 pages...............- be. 
Last Days wd Pompeli. By Lorp Lyt- 

TON. 150 pages........-..--.40- 
Man and rife. By Wiixre Cou 

ING Juin cibtiodinn dn 0 0n0nnanthpees «* 
Never too Late to Mend. By 

TEBARG, BAD BR i socc cn. cocccccecateses 





Foul Play. By ti ARLES Reape. 146 pages. 35c. 
A ‘Terrible Temptation. By Cuarres 
Reape, 156 pages. .........0.-.cccceseceee 40e 
Romola. By Grorcr Exot. 250 pages ".. 5Oe, 
Ep- 


Barbara’s yo By Ameuia 
WR ine cdnesccccs os ceccccees 50c. 
— Floyd. By Miss Brappon. 168 pm 
SEM AARGReaicesveascésesosevese Ce 
Daniel Deronda. By Groner E.ior. 274 po 
POEL ROS EL Ce 
Madcap Violet. By Witttam Brack. 259 
RR ds nasactnnccqnsdtpe bent nussenesncss 50c. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





5” The above named Novels can be obtained from 
Booksellers, or they will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price, upon direct application to 





855 2877 


P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





The Hea 


Don’t neglect them. 


Tarrant's 


and it is also the m 
painless. 


nauseous drugs in such cases, 


SOLD BY ALL 


the Publishers, 
are liable to obstruc- 


lthiest of us tions in the bowels. 


It is not necessary to outrage the palate with 
The most effective laxative known is 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


ost agreeable. Its operation is soothing, cooling, 


DRUGGISTS. 





PRACTICAL COOKING 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
“roast lady” with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—N. Y. Evening Post, 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary 
who assigns Mrs. Henderson a place by the side of 
Moses and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will 
find in her instructive volume a new revelation of 
household arts and social observances which will 
contribute to the comfort and refinement of the fam- 
ily, and thus to the “peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a 
company at a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 





Clintonville, Conn. 


United States, on 


tions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; 
Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
Illustrated. 


AND DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 
and in the 
By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will live 
well, comfortably, and elegantly.— Providence Journal. 

Mrs. Henderson is a wise woman by nature, and 
has therefore profited by her own experience. She 
has also studied the art of cooking under teachers 
in Europe and America, and those of the public who 
aim to live well may rest assared that she fully un- 
derstands what she is talking about, and allows noth- 
ing of whose value she is not entirely convinced to 
find a place in her book. The book contains a great 
deal besides recipes, and its practical directions con- 
cerning dinner-giving and all subjects connected with 
good living add largely to its value. The author has 
done much more than she modestly claims to have 
done when she says that she “hopes that she has 
produced a simple and practical book, which will 
enable a family to live well and in good style, and, at 
the same time, with reasonable economy.”—St. Louis 
Times. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day 
nntil there was wrought such a revolution in do- 
mestic cookery and table management that the return 
of thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the 
family meals should be numbered among the great- 
est of God's family blessings. — Rev. J. Sranrorp 
Howme, D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


GS Harper & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
price. 


receipt of the 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


ANTHON’S LIVY. ot ‘Cloth, $120. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $1 40. 

THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putte Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union T heological Seminary. 

N.Y. Three Volumes. Svo, Cloth, $15 00. 
Ill. 

PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorunor Morey. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
Lawrence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vv. 
A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. 
Lawrkenos, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


By Everne 
By Everne 


VI. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General 
Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
receipt of 70 cents, 


By Groner 
History of 
Sent by mail on 


Vil. 
ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel Georak Wanp Niono.s. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00, 
VIL. 
SEEMANN’'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O.Sexmann. Edited 
by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 
IX. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 

sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By Wioxuam’ Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U. 8. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

» 8 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 


INDUSTRY. 
Illustrated. 


ION. By Auexanper Wincuett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c.° 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


XI. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 
W. W Carzs. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

XII. 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Creieuron, M.A. 

1. Early England. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 2 cents.— 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 8zmo, Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

XL 
SQUIER'S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 

Groner Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis- 

sioner to Peru, ‘Author of “Nic aragna,” “* Ancient 

Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c.,&c. With 

Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 

XIV. 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 

VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 

KnatousuLi-Huegssen, M.P. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 


Percy and the Prophet. By WitxreCotttns. 20 cents. 

Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuen Hory. 15 
cents. ad 

Mrs Arthur. By Mrs Ovrruant. 50 cents. 

Dieudonnée. By GeRaLpine Burr. 20 cents, 

The Time of Roses. By Gerauptne Burr. 20 cents. 

The House on the Beach. “By Georerx Merepitu. 20 


cents. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 


The Jilt. By Cuarues Reaves. Illustrated. 


The Mill of St. Herbot. 


20 cents. 
By Mrs. Maoquorp. 
Library Edi- 


20 cents. 


Three Feathers. By Wu.t1am Brack. 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Daughter of Heth. By WitutaM Back. 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Library 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By WiutaM 
Buiacx. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. 
cents. 


By Antuony Tro.iorz. 50 


A Woman - Hater. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. 


By Cuarves {Reave. 75 cents; 


By G. Dovetas. 50 cents. 





ew Haerenr & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 





ea Hanrer’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Wey WANTED. 
AGE N 1 S For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New York a 
New Orleans, La Chicago, i, 
Or San Francisco, Cal. 


$102 $25::" 


worth Ss, sent, 





a day sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
FORD’ for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 


free. . 3H. H. BUFFOI D’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530. 
BWA TED Spine esha 
S65 62a. Coca. 


Quass Crrv Gisse & coum Woaxs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


- MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 8c, stamp. 








68 


Samples,éc. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Come. 
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FACETLE. 

A Saw Fraxotoo paper prints an 
advertisement which reads : ‘‘ Wis, if 
this catches your eye, write, as we 
think you are dead.” The -¥ has 
an extensive circulation, but it is 
doubtful if it reaches the proper lo- 
cality in case the advertiser's fears 
are well founded. 

——_=-—— 


Harmuigss Revorvers—Planets. 
—_—_@———- 


* Out in search of an item to-day,” 
says the reporter of a Nevada news- 
pa ver, “we asked a fellow-citizen, 

hat’s the news 7?’ ‘ Nothing start- 
ling,’ he replied, That man would 


¥. 
never do for a newspaper reporter ( \ \ 
in a small interior town. Nothing \ 
startling, indeed! Why, as he made \ t\\ \" 
the remark, two dogs were preparing , A \\ 
, 


to sign articles for a prize-fight right 


in front of his store ; a wagon loaded \\ 
with wood could be seen in the dis- AN 


\ \ \ \ 
tance, which was sure to pass his Qh wi Ny 


way during the day if something did 
not break; two women whom he 
knew to be mortal enemies were ap- 
proaching each other on the corner 
above ; a doctor was hurrying across 
the street; and a man who always 


kicks up a fuss and gets arrested THE BIG WATER-MELON AND LITTLE PETE. 


when he gets excited by teetotaling 
was just entering the door of a saloon 
a few doors below. Had that fellow-citizen had the 


soul of a reporter within his breast, he might have 


convulsed half Europe by the free use of adjectives, 


superlative quotations from the classics and Chelsea 


philosopher, and capital letters.” 





iis 
BELLEW. —— 





A Highland school-master was called upon to help 
the great men in drawing up a petition; and, as the 
chief magistrate was some five or six feet in circum- 
ference, he was not a little disturbed when he read the 
heading: ‘To the mare and body corpulent !” 


“ Ah, love !” she murmured, as they wandered through 
the moonlight, “ ah, dearest! why do the summer roses 
fade ?” He happened to be a 
tical turn of mind, and he re 


ied that it was owing to 
the insufficiency of oxygen in the atmosphere. 





, 
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Mrs. Partington having listened with great interest 
to Ike’s stories from mythology, has named her twin 
poodles Castor and Apollux. 


$$ 

The guetting of the correct and possible pitch is 
again discussed. To discover the a pitch 
it is only necessary to tread on a cat's tail. 


—»———_ 

A Scotch minister reports the following conversa- 
tion he had with a young Highland gentleman whom 
he found alone in a cottage : 

MINISTER. “Where is your father and mother, my 


” 
Bor. “They're no in; what do ye want wi’ them, 
mun ?” 

Minister. “Since they are not in, I'll speer you 
some questions. Can you read ony ?” 

Boy. “ Ay can I; can you, mun ?” 

Minister. “Can you pray ony ?” 

Boy. “ Ay can I; can you, mun?’ 

we “Can you say a grace when you tak’ your 
meat ?” 

Bor. “ Ay can I; can ye do that, mun ?” 

Minister. “Ay, I do. But let me hear you say a 
grace.” 

Bor. “‘Gie me the meat, then; for I ne’er say grace 
but when I hae meat to tak’.” 


es 
ANOTHER TREASURE OF A WIFE. 
Hvusnanp. “ Here, my love, something for you—a 
new bonnet.” 
Wire, “Oh, Edward, zon shouldn't be so extrava- 
gant. It's only about six months since you bought 
the last one.” 


ANY EXCUSE BETTER THAN NONE. 

Tommy. “Gie us a bite o’ yer apple, Billy.” 

Future Drevomatist. “Can't do that, Tommy. Don’t 
yer see this ‘ere apple's a puddin’ a le, and I wouldn't 
like to give a friend a bite of a puddin apple.” 
—_———— 


“FOR THE DEFENSE.” 

Lavy. “ The kale was not done enongh yesterday.” 

Coox. “I know you said so, but there was four wit- 
nesses against yer, for my mother and sister was here 
to dinner, and there’s Lizer and me—and twas done 
beautiful.” 

“MIND YOUR STOPS.” 

Ory Woman (who always has a grievance). “ Well, 
miss, o’ course [ onghtn't to svuniiie, but I do have 
the rheumatiz bad, and the place is uncommon cold 
= damp ; but it won’t be for long—it won’t be for 
jong.” 

Youre Lapy. ‘Ah, and what a blessing it will be, 
Biddy, for us all when your time comes!” 

—— a a ae “to know are 80 
” but Biddy collapsed before she 
could get to that. 


THE NIGHTMARE OF THE YOUNG MOTHER—HER VISION OF NURSES. 



































Proprietor OF Jersey Hore. “Going to bed, hey? Well, here is a gun.” 
Gust. ‘ What's that for?” ; > : 
Proprietor. “ Why, it’s skeeter-time in this part of the U. S.” 


A French lady who is on her first 


she at every 
nesting is strictly forbidden.” ‘ How 
ou are severe and cruel in this coun- 
in,” she at last sorrowfully exclaim- 
, ‘that even the little birds may 
not make their nests in your public 

gardens !” i 


Mr. Proctor, a great authority on 
foology, says the earth is growin; 
arger day by day. ptr gente A t 
is not able to move round so quick- 
ly; in which case the months and 
weeks would lag a little. Perha 
this will explain why every thing is 
behindhand this year, whether it be 
vegetation or cash payments. 


— 

“ Ah,” he said, “ another circus in 
town ! 1 see the white tent in the dis- 
tance.” He was short-sighted, how- 
ever, and it proved to be nothing but 
a fashionable young man wearing one 
of the present style of collars. 

—_——~——_ 


It is rumored that a total absti- 
nence society is about to be formed 


LITTLE PETE AND THE BIG WATER-MELON. in England, to be confined to Ts 


and resses. Alcohol is t) be 

strict y prohibited, under whatever 
disguise it appears ; while all the noble members will, 
of conrse, take their cold water out of pier-glasses. 


superisnanlliieliaiiate 
The new tint for ladies’ hats and dresses shows that 
goslings are dressed in the fashionable color. 











Porvtar Derrition or Conscrence.—My rule for 
another man’s conduct. 


_S 
THEATRICAL. 
Creprtor (to theatrical manager). “I don’t believe 
you ever met one of your bills in your life.” 
TuratricaL Manager. “Wrong, my dear boy; I 
never go through the streets without meeting one.” 
—_——@———— 


A SILLY OLD MAN. 
"Mid all the nasty things that come to make our 
tempers smart, 
It’s very nice in middle age to have a childish heart, 
To feel—although you've got a house, and taxes 
coming due— 
The little Joye of early life possess a charm for you. 
My boys and girls are growing up; I'm fifty in a day; 
And ail the hair that time has left has turned a double 


gray; 
And yet I jump and skip about and sing a song of glee, 
Because we’re off to spend a month beside the sound- 


ng 

Where T shall wear my holland clothes, and tuck them 
up and wade, 

And buy myself an air-balloon, a bucket, and a spade. 

I've packed my box and corded it, and seen my boys 

And now I'm in the drawing-room and standing on 
my head ; 

I really can’t contain myself, I shout and rub my 
hands— 

Oh, won’t I build a castle with a moat upon the sands! 

I know this week I’ve lost a lot of money upon 'C hange, 

I know the kitchen boiler’s burst and spoiled the 
kitchen range, 

I know my wife declares she wants another hundred 

un 
And should weep and tear my hair because I've ample 
ounds ; 

Bat visions of to-morrow’s bliss bid all my sorrows 
fade— 

There’s comfort in an air-balloon, a bucket, and a spade. 

I ought to be a solemn chap, and dress in black, and 
frown 

And do as other fathers do when going out of town; 

I ought to count the cost of it, and look extremely riled, 

And i that all the packing up will send me nearly 
wiki; 

And when I reach the lovely sea I ought to take a 


seat, 
Or walk about a mile a day and mble at the heat ; 
But oh, I can’t contain myself, I’m off my head with 


joy, 
And won't I get my trousers wet and be a naughty boy, 
For I shall wear my holland clothes, and tuck them 
up and wade, 
And buy myself an air-balloon, a bucket, and a spade. 








